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HE Infantry 
greets its new 
Chief. 

General Fuqua 
brings to his duty 
as Chief of Infan- 
try the experience 
of long intimate 
contact with in- 
fantry as a com- 
mander and as a 
staff officer of in- 
fantry and large 
units, both in 
peace and war. 

His early con- 
nection with the 
development of 


musketry in our Army; his extensive 
knowledge of the control of maneu- 
vers and of moving troops; and his 


Major General Stephen O. Fuqua 








MAJOR GENERAL STEPHEN O. FUQUA 


ment. 








Infantry an able 
resentation in the War Depart- 


military educa- 
tional record are 
sure to be benefi- 
cial to the contin- 
ued progress of 
the Infantry. His 
recent duty as 
commander of an 
infantry regiment 
will assure a full 
understanding of 
existing problems 
which troops face. 
His extensive 
staff service and 
his knowledge of 
staff methods 
promise for the 
and efficient rep- 




















General Fuqua—To the Infantry 


HE CHIEF OF INFANTRY ex- 

tends greetings to the officers and 
enlisted men of the Infantry. He 
knows that from all will come that 
measure of loyalty and cooperation 
which is synonymous with that in- 
tangible characteristic of the Amer- 
ican soldier we call the “Spirit of the 
He dedicates himself to 
the interests of the great Infantry 
He invites personal contact 
with all Infantrymen with a view to 


Infantry.” 


Arm. 


the contentment of the personnel, 
the continued development of the 
Infantry, and the betterment of the 
Service at large. 

He enters upon his duties as chief 


of the basic Arm of the Service with 
firm convictions of its primary im- 
portance in our scheme of organiza- 
tion, its present invincibility in bat- 
tle, and its continuance in its estab- 
lished position. 

Infantry. will not rest content in 
the knowledge of its past and pres- 
ent importance. Infantry will con- 
tinue to modernize. It will be open- 
minded to new developments, and 
will whole-heartedly adopt those, of 
proven value, which will increase its 
prestige and power. Increased fire 
power and mobility have been, are 
now, and will continue to be the goal 
of Infantry development. 























Major 


HE Infantry 
regrets its loss 

of General Allen. 
General Allen 
brought to his 
work as Chief of 
Infantry a wide 
and varied experi- 
ence and a pro- 
found belief in 
the Infantry. His 
service had 
ranged through 
all grades from 
private to colonel. 
His interest in 
physical develop- 
ment, his own at- 
tainments in that field, and his com- 
manding presence made him a man 
to represent those who are required 
to give the most in physical effort. 
His skill with the rifle peculiarly 
qualified him to lead the arm: of 
which it is the principal weapon. His 
duties at the General Service Schools 
marked him as a teacher, a tactician, 
and an organizer. These qualifica- 
tions, coupled with his World War 
experience as an organizer and com- 
mander of a regiment, and his lat- 
ter leadership of that command in 
one of the most difficult of all mili- 
tary operations, a river crossing in 
face of murderous resistance, fitted 
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General Robert H. Allen 





MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT H. ALLEN 

























him preminently 
to be Chief of the 
greatest combat 
arm—The Infan- 
try. 

Under General 
Allen’s leadership 
the Infantry has 
come nearer than 
ever to its proper 
position of impor- 
tance in our 
scheme of organi- 
zation. Infantry 
opinions have 
been sought; In- 
fantry councils 
have been re- 
spected. 

General Allen’s accomplishments 
in office are numerous. They extend 
from improvement of the conditions 
under which enlisted men serve to 
important decisions and recommen- 
dations that affect future lines of In- 
fantry development in weapons, or- 
ganization, and tactics. His every 
action followed after honest and 
able deliberation. 

Fortunate is our branch to have 
had four years of such representa- 
The Infantry 


It wishes 


tion and leadership. 
acknowledges its debt. 
its departing Chief success and long 
life. 
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To What Pay Is an Officer Entitled? 


CapTAIN AND Mrs. CRITIQUE 


ROMOTION and pay! 
burning subjects 


These are 


in the Army. 


Perhaps in a correct solution the two 
are inseparably linked, but to the ju- 
nior officer today promotion is in many 
cases a future hope, pay is a burning 


present necess 


ity. 


We do not desire to enter into a dis- 
cussion of promotion, about which there 
are many schools of thought in the 
Army. There is but one school of 
thought on the subject of pay—it is 
too little. The only question is, how 


much too little? 


Of course we should 


all like to have our pay doubled, but 
as sensible people we know that this 
ix out of the question. To what are we 
entitled? What have we a right to ask 
The present article pro- 
poses to find a basis for the answers to 


ol ( ‘ongress? 


these question 


Ss. 


The correct way to arrive at such a 
basis is, in our opinion, first to ana- 
ivze the standard of living which an 
officer is expected to maintain, and 
then to see what it costs to maintain 
-uch a standard, 


Several studies are now being made 
the Army of the actual budgets of 
ficers. The Infantry Association has 
-ked for data from its members, and 
pwards of 150 letters have been re- 
ceived. This study is not based on a 
Its results therefore will 


questionnaire, 


difficult 


to compile 


statistically, 


although from the letters already re- 
ceived much information of value has 
been secured and a résumé of this has 
been made available to the present 
writers. 

Recently at Fort Leavenworth, the 
Commandant of the General Service 
Schools requested officers to submit 
confidentially actual accounts of their 
expenditures. Sixty-five officers re- 
sponded. Their answers to the ques- 
tionnaire and their comments were 
compiled by a board and published in 
mimeograph form. This study will be 
referred to below as the “Fort Leaven- 
worth Study.” 

In our opinion the Fort Leavenworth 
Study and similar efforts, while most 
valuable in furnishing data, do not an- 
swer the questions we have proposed, 
and studies by this method alone can- 
not answer them. The reason is that, 
assuming that officers are underpaid, 
the way they spend their pay will not 
show how much they ought to get. 

The Fort Leavenworth Study says 
that “about two-thirds of this group 
(captains) use some private means” 
and “over one-third report some debt.” 
However, General King’s questionnaire, 
presumably not wishing to pry too much 
into private affairs, did not ask what 
private means were used. The question 
was simply, “Do you spend private 
means to supplement pay?” The bud- 
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get that he asked for was to be on the 
basis of pay alone—that is, the total 
of all the items must equal the officer’s 
pay check. In view of the findings of 
the board, however, the items so listed 
did not represent the total of most of 
these officers’ expenses, and just how 
the “outside” money was distributed 
fails to appear. This makes the study 
less valuable as an argument for pay 
increase than it might have been had 
the complete picture been shown. How 
much must these officers yet secure from 
outside sources to supplement their pay 
in order to make ends meet? We can- 
not answer this question from the Fort 
Leavenworth Study. 

Some of the replies sent to the In- 
fantry Association gave data as to 
amounts spent in addition to pay, but 
this information is not yet fully avail- 
able. Seventy-seven out of the first 
hundred and five officers who repl:°d 
were supplementing their pay by sume 
means; and in grades below that of 
major, sixty-four out of seventy-fiv 
85 per cent—found this necessary. 
Still we have no definite figures as to 
how much they need to live as they 
should. 

In the present article it is proposed 
to use another method, namely, first 
to determine the standard of living that 
an officer is expected to maintain, and 
then to estimate its cost. We think 
we may assume that it is the intention 
of our government that his pay shall 
equal that cost. In a democratic coun- 
try it is a fundamental principle that 
appointments of public servants should 
not be restricted to those persons who 
have private means to supplement their 
salaries. The corollary to this is that 
their pay must enable them to live at 
the standard of living required of their 
offices. 


__ 


What, then, is the standard of living 
required of an Army officer? It is not 
that of a millionaire on the one hand; 
it should not be that of a day laborer 
on the other. An officer is usually 
rated in the professional class. He 
must have the equivalent of a univer- 
sity education. He is expected to as- 
sociate on equal terms with the success- 
ful business and professional men who 
constitute the bulk of our Reserve and 
National Guard officers. He and his 
wife are supposed to be well dressed at 
all times and to be able to attend for- 
mal social functions properly clad. He 
has a right to expect to be able to give 
his children as good an education as 
he himself has had. He should be able 
to make some provision for his 
family in the event of his sudden 
death. 

Assuming that no fair-minded per- 
son in or out of the Army will disagree 
with any of the above ideas, the remain- 
der of this article is an attempt to ap- 
ply them to the concrete case of a cap- 
tain with a wife and two children, a 
boy of eight and a girl of three. The 
grade of captain has been selected, 
first—let us say it ere others do—be- 
cause it is our grade and we are there- 
fore most interested and have the most 
personal data available; second, be- 
cause there are more captains than any 
other grade in the Army, and if the 
proper pay of a captain can be deter- 
mined that of the other grades will fol- 
low logically. It is obvious that lieu- 
tenants should get less and generals 
should get more. 

A captain is expected to be ready to 
meet virtually all the responsibilities 0! 
the service. He is considered available 
for details of most any kind, R.O.T.C., 
Reserve, National Guard, staff. He 's 
a potential regimental or battalion com- 
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mander or responsible staff officer in 
case of war. While by no means at the 
top of his profession, he may be said 
to have moderately arrived, and may 
therefore be compared to moderately 
successful men in other professions and 
in business. His status is, say, that 
of the junior partner of a law firm, or 
a department head in a successful bus- 
ness. 

Comparatively few budget studies of 
these classes of people are available for 
purposes of comparison. As far as the 
writers know, the first two have only 
recently been made. One of these is 
the immediate inspiration for this ar- 
ticle, which is an attempt to apply its 
method to an Army captain. As these 
studies will be referred to frequently 
as a basis for comparison, a paragraph 
will here be devoted to each. 

The first one is to be found in “Get- 
ting and Spending at thé Professional 
Standard of Living,” by Dr. Jessica B. 
Peixotto, Professor of Social Economics 
at the University of California, pub- 
lished by Macmillan. This is based on 
family accounts kept by ninety-six fac- 
ulty members of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. College professors are perhaps 
as underpaid as the Army. This book 
will be referred to subsequently as the 
“Faculty Study.” 

Thé second,’ made under the direec- 
tion of the same author and published 
by the University of California, is based 
on estimates of quantities reported con- 
sumed by twenty-five wives of profes- 
sional men of the City of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. This will be referred to sub- 
sequently as the “Professional Study.” 

As the method of the Professional 
Study and the tables used therein form 
the basis for most of the remainder 


of this article, a quotation from the 
introduction, describing this method, 
may not be amiss. 

The quantity and cost estimate here 
following is an experiment in 
showing the costs of living by means of 
a hypothetical family in an occupation 
customarily called professional. The de- 
tails of the scale of wants of this hy- 
pothetical family have been worked out 
not by the account method but by com- 
bining the costs, at current prices, of 
the articles and quantities believed to 
represent the habitual requirements of 
a typical American family occupied in 
one of the professions, with a standard 
of living shaped by influences such as 
custom, conventions, fashion, and in 
an even greater degree than by any 
rationale of spending, the temptations 
of the shops. . . . The estimate shows 
what is believed to be the current 
way of using goods and services in pro- 
fessional families in a given locality 
at a given time. 


‘in the tables that follow it is not 
our’ purpose to show “the current way 
of using goods and services ... in a 
¢ Gn locality at a given time,” but to 
show the average quantities and aver- 
age costs which we believe are required 
to maintain the standard expected of an 
Army captain who has a wife and two 
children and who lives on an army post. 
In addition to utilizing the three studies 
above mentioned we have drawn freely 
from our own experience of the past 
three years, kept at two posts 2,000 
miles apart in the United States. 

We realize fully that quantities and 
prices will varv greatly in the service, 
due to climatic and other local condi- 
tions, but it is our experience that these 
things about Salance up. Take, for 
example, the matter of uniforms. In the 
tables that we submit, below there is no 
provision for “whites,” but officers sta- 


* Cost of Living Studies. Quantity and Cost Estimate of the Standard of Living of the 
Professional Class. University of California Press, 1928. 
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tioned where “whites” are required will 
save their approximate cost in the wear 
and tear on their more expensive woolen 
uniforms. Similarly, in some places it 
is the custom to have more domestic 
service than in others, and the differ- 
ence is probably balanced by variations 
in food costs. In short, we believe that 
the quantities and prices that appear 
below represent a fair average of the 
military service. We have tried to keep 
them from being either maximum or 
minimum. For example, take again 
the matter of uniforms. The price of 
a service uniform as shown is $75.00. 
It is possible to buy a service uniform as 
low as $45.00 or $50.00, and they are 
apt to look the price. On the other hand 
one can pay $125.00 or more for a uni- 
form. My own last uniform cost me 
$85.00 so in presenting a figure of $75.00 
we feel that it is a conservative esti- 
mate. We have tried to carry this same 
spirit into all the prices listed. Many 
persons may think them too low, some 
may think them too high, but it has 
been our object, not to produce a padded 
budget (as an argument for raising our 
pay), but rather to display one that 
fairly represents the needs of an Army 
family. 

Table I gives the general result of 
our quantity and cost estimate. 

Food is a most variable item, accord- 
ing to tastes and prices in different parts 
of the country. The following figures 
have been considered in arriving at the 
estimate given in TableI. Relief budg- 
ets are figured as low as $.32 a day per 
capita, or $467.20 per annum for a fam- 
ily of four.2 In other words, such a 





— 


Taste 1—Estimatep ANNvaL Costs or Spec- 
FIED IreMs WITH Ver Cent or Eacu 


to Tora. Cost 
Per 
- Item Annual em total ee mf 
z . pecesdeesconeadanesdlana $924. 2B. 
SD  . oscendingdemianinenk 862.47 a 
GE £.vc Caches Udveeus $290.44 7.4 
Se Crit 394.99 9.8 
Boy of eight........... 91.64 2.3 
Girl of three........... 85.40 2.0 
House operation ................ 812.18 20.3 
_ Lert eae 330.00 8.2 
at Ae eee ee 156.00 3.9 
Furniture and replace- 
oo ee eee 200.00 5.0 
Fire insurance on fur- 
WEED  oxiSiciesveiane 12.00 3 
DOD antsttd ine otvbiticknes 36.00 a) 
Telephone and tele 
initia ddim outeln 24.00 6 
House cleaning sup- 
SEE ossecutaanshanss 14.23 A 
Personal cleaning sup- 
GED pivasnnrutcennnes 29.75 J 
Stationery and postage 12.00 3 
DOU .c.vnsoxabecndscetoca 1,407.00 35.1 
Life insurance ........ 360.00 9.0 
Automobile ........... 355.00 8.9 
Recreation ............ 200.00 5.0 
Social entertainment... 120.00 3.0 
PONY 55. sniknadassas 76.00 1.9 
SE  dcsushhdboedenteus 60.00 15 
Charity and church.... 36.00 3 
MIEN, 6 nesminmnns 50.00 1.2 
Se ee ee 30.00 38 
peateseation dues .... Pr 1.3 
raveling equipment... ’ 4 
RENO scenes usncs 50.00 1.2 
WE ci wn pskedeidadbsccceths $4,005.65 100.0 


family can be kept alive and supposedly 
well on that amount. For an “execu- 
tive” his estimate is $.65 per capita per 
day, of $945.00 annually for four. Sta- 
tistics from members of the faculty of 
the University of California showed 
the average per capita cost per day 
for a family of four to be about $.56 
per person, or $819.52 annually. The 
Professional Study shows a total for 
food for a family of four of $1,043.28 
per annum, but this allows the husband 
to eat his noon meal away from home 
six days a week. This study considers 
$.65 per capita per day is about a cor- 
rect food allowance for the professional! 
class. The United States Government 
gives an officer a ration allowance of 
$.60 per day.* 


* The figures are those worked out for the California Civil Service Commission in 1922 by 
Prof. Meyer E. Jaffa, food expert of the University of California. 

This subsistence allowance was fixed as a maximum for the year 1923 but may be reduced 

on certificate of the Secretary of Labor that retail prices of food are less than those in 1922. 

It has never been reduced. Its increase is not authorized—Pay Readjustment Act of June 10, 


1922, Sec. 5. 
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Incidentally, of course, the govern- 
ment allows most captains but two of 
these rations. Figures derived from 
the Leavenworth Study show that cap- 
tains spent on an average $924.00 a 
vear for food and majors $1,200.00 for 
an average family of four. 

To summarize we have the following 
figures: 


Taste I.—Comparison oF Foop Estimates 
ror A FAMILY or Four 


Annual cost 
Prof. Jaffa’s relief budget........... $467.20 
University of California faculty mem- 
bers’ expenditures .............0++ 819.00 
Four U. 8. Government officers’ ra- 
tiOMS ...00ccendeeewsaunens oun 876.00 
Fort Leavenworth captains.......... 924.00 
Prof. Jaffa’s executive’s budget. ..... 949.00 
Professional Study budget.......... 1,043.28 
Fort Leavenworth majors........... 1,200.00 


Based on the figures of Table IT, the 
writers have decided that the present 
average expenditures of the Fort Leav- 
enworth captains, $924.00 annually, is 
a fair one and have adopted the figures 
from that study for the food item of 
their estimate. 

Clething—The item of clothing is 
-upported by the detailed quantity cost 
analysis contained in Tables III to VI, 
inclusive (see below). Under the head- 
ing “stock” is shown the average stock 
of each item it seems necessary to keep 
on hand; under replacement is shown 
the number of each item that it is esti- 
mated would have to be purchased each 
vear; and in the column annual cost is 
shown the cost of such replacement at 
what are considered average prices. 
For example, it is thought that an offi- 
cer will have to have three service uni- 
forms on hand and that if he buys one 
new one each year he can keep up this 
stock in wearable condition. We make 
him wear his tuxedo for fifteen years! 





His wife is allowed a fur coat, but she 
must wear it five years. If she decides 
to get a less expensive dress coat at about 
$80.00, she will probably wear it only 
two years and her annual cost will be 
the same. No allowance has been made 
for the new blue uniforms. 


Taste IIl.—Torat Srocx or CLoTHIne For A 
Caprain, with AnNvAL Costs or Repiace- 
MENT AND UPKEEP 


Replace- Unit Annua 








Items Stock ment price coat 
Uniform Clothing and 
Gelierees earvice wool 3 1 $75.00 $75.00 
Uniforms, service cotton 1 20.00 20.00 
Caps, service wool. . 2% .6.0 3.00 
Hat, service............. 1 %& 60 2.00 
Sees 5 1.00 1.0 
Overcoat........... 1 %& 7.00 25.00 
Raineoat........... 1 k& 9.00 3.00 
Shirts, O. D., wool...... 3 1 8.00 8.00 
Shirts 0. D., cotton 3 3 2.0 6.00 
Shirts, white....... 3 3 2.00 6.00 
Neckties, black... . 24 50 2.00 
Shoes, russet....... ~~ 2 6.00 12.00 
Puttees, leather... 2% 6.0 7.50 
Boots, riding........ >. 2 & 3.0 15.0 
ES 2% 3.0 60 
Sam Browne belt, dress 1% 6.0 3.0 
Sam Browne belt, field 1 176 9.00 1.50 
Uniform insignia, set 3 1 2.50 2.50 
Gloves............ 2% 3.00 1.50 
Field equipment, bedding roll, 
musette bag, etc. 1 1/10 20.00 2.0 
Total uniform clothing............-........+++00. $196.60 
Tuxedo ae Ss ee 11/15 55.00 3.67 
a. so 1 i 10.00 3.33 
Socks, silk... 31 1.00 1.50 
i 21 3.50 3.50 
Collars........ 3 3 17 50 
, 1 k& 1.00 50 
Moffler........ 1% 400 1.00 
ie ee 1 #% 1.00 50 
Total evening dress... 2... 2... 6... e cece cece eee 14.50 
Other Clothing: 
Hat, civilian...... 1% 7.50 3.75 
Onetast,ewvilan. 1 3% 50:00 10:00 
civi 1 . Y 
Suit aviken. 1 i 50.00 16.67 
Knickers. ... . 1k 7.50 2.50 
Shoes....... 1 % 7.0 3.50 
Socks, lisle 6 3 50 1.50 
Socks, golf 2% 200 67 
Shirts: 
Neckband.. : 3 2.00 2.00 
Negligee. 21 2.00 2.00 
Collars....... .6 6 33 2.00 
, — GTP hs : 1.50 1.50 
Handkerchiefe 18 9 . 2.25 
Sweater... 1k 6.00 2.0 
ee 1% 1.6 50 
Garters... .. 11 50 50 
Gloves..... 1% 4.00 2.00 
Underwear. 6 6 150 9.00 
Bathrobe. .... 1 14 8.50 1.42 
Pajamas....... 42 2.00 4.00 
House slippers. . . 1k 3.00 15 
Total other clothing 69.35 
Total officer's clothing $280.44 
Cleaning and upkeep... . : . 10.00 
Total officer's clothing and upkeep. . $200.44 
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Taste 1V—Torat Srock or CLOTHING FoR 
Wire, wit Annvat Costs or Repiace- 


MENT AND UPKEEP 
Replace- Unit Annual 


Items Stock ment price cost 
Dress: 
ES ye 1 %& $15.00 $5.00 
SE ee ers” 1 \% 206.00 40.00 
Dresses: 
I. i dns osedoa te 4 2 35.00 70.00 
Afternoon. .. 7 30.00 30.00 
Seekings Per CEeE. TTY 21 10.00 10.00 
lis li eet ha wae 44 1.95 7.80 
Underwear: — 
Costume slips........,. 2.1 3.50 3.50 
Rass ck gered’ 21 1.50 1.50 
Handkerchiefs............ #2 50 1.0 
Gloves, kid....... Wer. 3:1 3.00 3.00 
| aR ARE RE 1 % 10.00 5.0 
Total dress clothing...) .. 05.1... cee eee e eee 
Everyday Wear: 
DR iewatckes 21% 7.50 11.25 
OS eS 1 %& 65.00 11.67 
Street dreases............. 3 2 20.00 40.00 
House dresses. . . .43 7.50 22.50 
emp ng .2 1% 16.00 22.50 
street .2 323 10.00 20.00 
Oversness.........%.05... 1% 3.00 1.50 
SESE 1% 7.50 3.75 
Ee ee 4 6 1.50 9.00 
Underwear: 
Costume slips. . . SF 3.50 3.50 
Corset or equivalent ee 5.00 5.00 
Teddies........ oe 3.00 12.00 
Brassieres.............. 3 2 1.50 3.00 
Gloves.......... om = 4.75 1.75 
Handkerchiefs............ 12 6 .35 2.10 
Handbag........ :.3 5.00 5.00 
Umbrella. .. 1% 650 1.67 
SOR SS eee 2 % 7.50 5.00 
EES, ee 1 %& 5.00 2.50 
Total everyday wear................0ceeecseeee 
Natobe 
neh anti oes 1K 6.00 1.50 
SER aeges 1 %& 10.00 2.00 
Sli , bedroom......... 1k 3.00 1.00 
Night gowns.............. 6 4 2.00 8.00 
ONE. 5.0 ces tant aecesbalacamatecs 
i AS RRS See ear: AES 
NE IID. ogi nbd. sv ccdnsuccedveces 
Total wife's clothing and upkeep.............. 


Taste V.—Torat Stock or CLorHIna 


$176.80 


183 .69 


12.50 
12.00 
10.00 


$394.99 





FOR A 


Boy or E1gut, wirh ANNUAL Costs oF 


REPLACEMENT AND UPKEEP 
Replace- Unit Annual 


Items Stock ment price cost 
Dress 

ES kd A area 1 1 $1.50 $1.50 
t.. 1 %& 1.00 7.50 
EG LR Raya 1 %& 6.00 7.50 
Shirts. . eS 1.00 2.00 
Gti abet be¥eongeas ie. s. 3 75 1.50 
Shoes, low eh 5.00 5.00 
FEB ee , 75 1.50 
ID, . . os curocencsackhades oo cmnee 

School and Play: 

SS EE TR oe 1 & 1.00 50 
Raincoat... eS 4.00 2.00 
er J 9. 
ER, ieieacticcmmewind “ewe 1.00 2.00 
Shirts... .8 5 1.00 5.00 
Shirts, summer “aw 1.0 2.00 
OS a oe 43 0 1.50 
a 44 1.00 4.00 

Shoes: 

aap set Pa 1 k& 5.00 5.00 
~ ORR RIES 11 5.00 5.00 

, PE Fe 1 3 1.25 3.75 
tn ie ost waded 6 9 50 4.50 
Handkerchiefs............ 9 12 05 .60 
a iri oa sa' bi. 25 75 
eee 1.00 1.00 





$ 26.50 


N Clothes: 
pt Ci RE Bn i # 4 1.67 
 <——Snaeniens ite dae 
Total night clthes.........-..-.2-.2--eressc0ses 6.54 
CUNT. 6 vnc «40 ininatein nook 5.0 
Total boy’s clothing and upkeep.................. $01.64 


Taste VI.—Torat Stock or Ciornmrne ror 4 
Great or Turee, with AnNNvaL Costs or 
REPLACEMENT AND UPKEEP 


Replace- Unit Annual 
Items Stock ment price cost 
sy 
Winter... 11 $1.0 $1.00 
Re a A 1.25 1.25 
SE css accnae vod tua 21 15.00 15.00 
RR CR: = 467 3.50 24.50 
cit. Foc Mace 24 3.75 15.00 
Socks Se eo 6 12 50 6.00 
“ee 6 6 50 3.00 
SI nding pewedea en 6 6 65 3.90 
Ta MIRE. 8 8 1.00 8.00 
i Gee Gethes. ..... s,s sancuenseeiodienades ss $ 77.65 
2 44 1.2 5.00 
se 1% 380 1.7% 
RR cc cassaviandss 1 1 1.0 1.0 
Peas debes....... 08 Ss 7.15 
Total girl's clothing...........2-.c..c-ceeeeess. $ 85.40 


It may be interesting to compare the 
figures contained in Tables III to VI 
with those of the Professional Study 
made by exactly the same method. It 
will be borne in mind that the boy 
and girl are assumed to be eleven and 
five respectively in the Professional 
Study and only eight and three in the 
above tables. 


AnnvuaL Cost or CLOTHING 





Professional 
study Army 
Ne epee $237.31 $290.44 
| FE es pe tree =e 424 83 394.99 
BN ski c cedcceadadhuett 115.67 91.64 
ERE ae Me eee 115.63 85.40 
TOM 5. tha Rte $843.44 $862.47 


In the matter of housing or shelter, 
most budgets contain two sub-headings, 
rental (or equivalent) and house oper- 
ation. Our estimate presupposes that 
the officer is living in government quar- 
ters with light and heat furnished. 
Whether the $80.00 a month extra that 
a captain receives will cover his ex- 
penses for rental, light and heat when he 
is stationed in a city is a problem we 
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have not touched. It would be difficult 
to obtain exact figures, as rentals vary 
~«) much. Judging from the remarks 
appended to the Leavenworth Study, 
most of the officers who got into debt 
did so while on a rental allowance 
-tatus. Letters received by the Infan- 
try Association further corroborate this 
assertion. 

House Operation is much the same on 
a post as in a city except that the item 
of repairs is taken care of in the former 
case and may or may not be in the lat- 
ter, and, as has already been noted, the 
items of light and heat of the city 
budget are absent in the post budget. 

Service —Whether an Army wife with 
two children is entitled to a full- 
time servant is a matter we can pic- 
ture being debated in the halls of Con- 
gress. Many women of the same class 
have one, and many get along with oc- 
casional service of various kinds. Much 
depends on local custom and a wide va- 
riety of personal considerations. Both 
the Faculty Study and the Professional 
Study are made in California where 
domestic service is notoriously high. 
A majority of the families there 
reported on did without regular ser- 
vants. The Faculty Study says: “No 
family with a total expenditure of be- 
low $6,000.00 had full-time domestic 
service. .. . The mean spent for do- 
mestic service was $260, the median, 
$153.” The Professional Study shows 
an allotment of $300, which covers part- 
time assistance, including some laundry 
work done at home, heavy cleaning, 
and care of children one evening a week. 

The Fort Leavenworth Study shows 
that captains at that post are spending 
an average of $330 per year for service, 
and we have adopted this figure. It is 





insufficient—less than $30.00 a month— 
to pay a full-time servant in most parts 
of the country, especially if the ser- 
vant’s board is considered, but it does 
allow for some help. The average army 
house is harder to take care of than 
the modern city dwelling, and the Army 
wife therefore probably requires more 
help than her civilian sister of the same 
class. 

Laundry.—Three dollars a week is 
allowed for laundry. If anything it is 
below the average. 

Furniture and Replacements.—The 
Faculty Study shows a mean for this 
item of $236.56 and a median of $153.50. 
The Professional Study, on the basis of 
a detailed analysis of the costs of fur- 
nishing a house and the wear and tear 
thereon, allows $250.00 per year. In the 
Army, due to frequent moves, the wear 
and tear is much greater than for the 
average civilian family. On the other 
hand, the Army officer on a post has 
some furniture supplied to him by the 
government and so would ordinarily 
not have to have the amount to keep 
up that a civilian family would. How- 
ever, the fact that today such a large 
number of officers have to live outside 
of posts in rented quarters calls for 
them to have more furniture of their 
own than was necessary in former years. 
Taking all these conditions into con- 
sideration, we have set $200.00 a year 
as a fair figure for this amount. 

Fire Insurance on Furniture —The 
amount given is the annual cost of a 
$3,200 membership in the Army Coop- 
erative Fire Association. 

The other items under the heading of 
House Operation are given with suf- 
ficient detail in the accompanying Table 
VII to need no further amplification. 
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Taste VII—Hovuse Operation, Derais or 
Irems, wirh ANNUAL Costs 





Items Annual cost 
ea ae $330.00 
Laundry—$3.00 per week.... 0... 22... ec cece eee ees 156.00 
Purchase and replacement of household goods 200.00 
Fire insurance on household goods..................... 12.00 
PIII, 5 oso oc as 0sce ddd naebbidabnse ce 36.00 

Tee dacs bade sles éVe 10 wedu- seek bah ut 24.00 
service CN 8 ie $12.00 
Toll service and talegramne, $1.00 per moni 12.00 
iancemeoue a is 14.23 
Soap, common—72 bars @ .04 3.24 
Cleansers—24 cans @ .06................... 1.44 
Soap flakes—12 boxes @ .25................. 3.00 
Furniture polish—1 qt. @ .60................ .60 
Metal polish—8 boxes @ .25................ 2.00 
Floor wax—3 lbs. @ .65.................... 1.95 
Saeedapuempenpeton Eee ere roe 2.00 
Personal cleaning supplies............................ 27.95 
Soap—48 cakes @ .10....................0. 4.80 
Toothbrushes—3 per person @ .35........... 4.20 
Toothpaste—2 dos. @ .20................... 4.80 
Mouthwash—3 bottles @ .55................ 1.65 
Combs and brushes—average per year....... . 1.50 
Shoe PO ibGdh ons bedeed ets ob dé 00 
Miscellaneous bath room supplies.............. 5.00 
Stationery and postage........ 2.20.0... 00.0 cece eens 12.00 
Meh hina Seiwa < Die dGlbis donb ttn satan $812.18 


Under the heading Miscellaneous 
Items (see Table I) a group appears 
“whose number and importance increase 
for all classes of consumers. The items 
listed . . . gauge the family standard 
of living and especially the decisions 
about acquiring the ‘new known goods’ 
that appeal for the alert purchaser’s 
attention. Items such as social enter- 
tainment and recreation, the automo- 
bile, prevention and care of health, 
education, savings—all these classes of 
expenditure represent both a widening 
theory of ‘necessaries’ in a field where 
choice may be most fully exercised. 
This is the division of expenditures 
about which Engel said that expendi- 
tures increase as income rises.”* 

Life Insurance—The amount al- 
lowed is approximately the amount re- 
quired for an officer to purchase $10,000 
worth of government life insurance and 
two memberships ($6,000) in the Army 
Mutual Aid, total $16,000. This amount 
invested at 5% per cent—about the 
highest safe rate to figure today—would 
yield $73.00 per month. A captain’s 
widow is entitled to a pension of $20.00 
a month, and for two minor children she 
would receive $4.00 a month. This 


~ # Professional Study, pages 152-3. 


would give his family $97.00 a month 
to live on in the event of the officer's 
death. If anyone considers the allot- 
ment for insurance too high, we would 
ask him to submit a budget for a wo- 
man and two children on $97.00 a 
month, with no government quarters 
provided! 

Automobile—The possession of an 
automobile is no longer a mark of lux- 
ury. The lack of such possession is, 
on the contrary, a badge of poverty. 
With an Army officer an automobile 
is virtually a necessity. The allowance 
given is based on a $700.00 car. The 
depreciation on such a car is about 
$200.00 a year. This must be met 
whether one saves it and pays cash or 
buys on the installment plan, or one 
will soon be without transportation. Ten 
dollars a month is a rough allowance 
for gas, oil, and minor repairs, and 
$35.00 is the average cost of insuring 
such a car in the United Services Auto- 
mobile Association. Therefore 





EPODCOCIAMION oie ccs ccunissccannenee $200.00 
Ce, OE, CODONS. . .ii0i iis. cpavewes 120.00 
EPR POE Re 35.00 

| Ee ee mer ye $355.00 


Recreation is so much a matter of 
personal taste that it is a hard item to 
budget. The following table is offered 
merely as a suggested way of spend- 
ing the $200.00 allotted this item—to 
show how modest is the allowance. 
Theater—six times a year—2 persons 

Wh GED 66 cteii ode i Acnds dis enue $24.00 
Movies—twice a month—2 persons at 


GORD, T 06 GORD. soc ads ovine ccsdeaks 2.30 
Football—once a year—2 persons at 
00 





(| pee Aner A ee 10.00 
Upkeep of radio or phonograph records 12.00 
Sport equipement ccs vec dacess couche 10.00 
COMMIS COVE. <i ssccciacectecerens 10.00 
ee Fea eee re ee, ee 6.70 

General amusements.............. $75.00 
Reeve TONE <. «sods okekhnhedi3eeee 125.00 
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An officer is permitted by law to take 
thirty days leave a year. Unless he 
has some extra funds when his leave 
time comes, he cannot take advantage 
of this privilege. Letters written to 
the Infantry Association show this 
clearly. The $125.00 allowed for extra 
leave expense is a very modest figure 
when current hotel rates are considered. 

A radio or phonograph is almost as 
much a part of the family life of today 
as an automobile. We have made no 
provision for the purchase of a radio, 
and many officers are without one. 

The total of $200.00 per annum is 
identical with the median of the Fac- 
ulty Study, while the Professional 
Study estimates $219.40. 

Social Entertainment is another item 
in which taste and circumstance make 
great differences. A certain amount of 
social entertainment has long been a 
part of army life. When officers are on 
R. O. T. C., National Guard or Reserve 
duty social contacts with their recip- 
rocal obligations are well nigh essential 
to further their official work. 

Our figure of $120.00 for social enter- 
tainment is based on the following, 
showing a possible way of spending it: 
2 large formal dinners at $40.00 each. $80: a 


1 bridge luncheon at $25.00.......... 
1 bridge tea at $15.00.............008 15.00 





This closely approximates the figures 
of the Professional Study, namely, 
$123.00. Social entertainment is an 
item apt to be underestimated by peo- 
ple who answer questionnaires, even 
those who keep careful household ac- 
counts. We are always apt to find some 
expenditures properly chargeable to this 
item under food in the household book- 
keeping system. 

Education.—The family taken as the 
basis for this study will have but one 


child at school and its large expendi- 
tures for education have not yet begun. 
At some posts tuition must be paid 
for Army children. Sometimes school 
books are free, sometimes not. It is 
therefore hard to estimate a fair figure 
for the Army as a whole. We have made 
a guess—it is little better—at $3.00 a 
month as an average for tuition and 
books, for a boy of eight. 

We have allowed the officer to spend 
$1.00 a month for a daily paper, to sub- 
scribe to two periodicals a year at $4.00 
each, and to spend $20.00 a year for 
professional books. 

To summarize this item: 


Cost of boy’s school................+. $36.00 
EY ES ccldnea ls. coe das ete sees s 12.00 
2 periodicals at $4.00................. 8.00 
Professional books ................++: 20.00 

DAREMA hededne socudendoccadbaes $76.00 


The median in the Faculty Study 
(schools in Berkeley are free with free 
textbooks) is $69.30. The Professional 
Study (free schools also in Oakland) 
allows $136.80. The Fort Leavenworth 
Study shows $121.00 spent for “educa- 
tion” and $121.00 for an item “advance- 
ment, books, etc.” Both of these, as far 
as can be judged, would be classified 
as education in the other two studies 
mentioned, which would bring Leaven- 
worth up to $242.00 for this item. Fort 
Leavenworth, however, is a post at 
which all children must pay tuition and 
also for books. It is believed, therefore, 
that the above amounts are above the 
average required. The fact that a ma- 
jority of the officers who reported were 
students or instructors at the General 
Service Schools also probably tends to 
make this item abnormally high in the 
Leavenworth Study when viewing the 
Army as a whole. 

Gifts —The amount allotted is $60.00 
or $5.00 per month. This is an item that 
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one is very apt to underestimate in his 
own budget. When one recalls the 
flowers sent to sick friends, the birth- 
day and wedding presents (the latter 
frequently well-nigh compulsory in the 
Army) and, last but not least, Christ- 
mas, when the custom of sending cards 
alone usually costs $15.00 to $20.00, 
the above will hardly cover the average 
captain’s outlay. The Professional 
Study allows more than double this 
amount, $125.00; the Faculty Study 
shows a median of $100.00. The Fort 
Leavenworth Study does not list this 
item separately. Perhaps those who 
replied included it under the item of 
“advancement” discussed above. 

Charity and Church—Army people 
do not perhaps have the obligations that 
civilians do in the these matters, but 
they have them. We have allowed 
$36.00 as against $110.00 per annum in 
the Professional Study and $57.00, the 
median for these items in the Faculty 
Study. The Fort Leavenworth Study 
shows about $2.00 per month for 
charity. 

Barber, etc—We figure this item at 
$50.00, about the same as the Profes- 
sional Study which shows $46.32. Our 
estimate is based on the following: 
es en pe meds $39.00 


Man—24 haircuts at $0.50... $12.00 
Woman—beauty shop service 


at $2.00 per month........ 24.00 
Boy—12 haircuts at $0.25.... 3.00 
SL aon ie. 52) nek cake ated bho eh 6.50 
Cleansing cream—2 jars at 
Fs Pree tc ee 2.00 
Face powder—1 box at $150. 1.50 
Taleum—2 cans at $0.50...... 1.00 
Compacts—1 at $1.50, 1 refill 
eS Beery ae See 2.00 
Shaving soaps, razor blades, etc... .... 4.50 
Wee fc 5.0 t bina lie eaesen $50.00 


Tobacco.—We allow the officer a lit- 
tle better than two cartons of cigarettes 
amonth. This is for a moderate smoker. 
If he smokes cigars or if his wife uses 


cigarettes, the amount allowed will be 
most inadequate. 

Organization Dues.—At most posts 
there is an Officers’ Club, and everyone 
is expected to belong. Average dues are 
$2.00 a month. There is generally a 
woman’s club also at $1.00 a month. 
Every officer should belong to his arm 
or service association (Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Quartermaster, etc.) at $3.00 per 
annum. Nearly every officer is an alum- 
nus of West Point or some other insti- 
tution, perhaps of both. He must there- 
fore belong to some alumni association, 
usually also $3.00. We allow $12.00 
a year for joining a fraternal or some 
other organization in addition to those 
above named. 

To summarize: 


Officers’ club at $2.00 per month...... $24.00 
Woman’s club at $1.00 month..... 12.00 
Arm or service association............ 3.00 


Alumni association .................. 3.00 


Traveling Equipment.—An_ officer 
must be prepared to travel. He must 
keep on hand in serviceable condition 
sufficient traveling equipment to carry 
all his personal belongings and those 
of his family. A civilian rarely packs 
everything he has. The following is 
considered a minimum equipment for 4 
family of four: 

1 wardrobe trunk ..-.........2.0200¢ 
SoU CUE ii .cedchs iVaec oes 


3 trunk lockers at $6.85.............. 
4 suit cases or handbags at $12.50. .... 





Assuming that these will last ten 
years an annual allowance of $16.00 
should be made. 

Incidentals—The item of incidentals 
to cover things which are always over- 
looked when a budget is made out 's 
found in both the Professional and Fac- 
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ulty Studies. In the former it is $60.00 
per annum; in the latter $55.00 is the 
median of the families that reported. 
To be conservative we have adopted 
$50.00 as our figure. 

In our quantity-cost estimate cer- 
tain items usually listed in budgets are 
conspicuous by their absence. House 
rent has already been referred to. No 
allowance is made for Health, which is 
4.2 per cent of the Professional estimate 
and 7.1 of the Faculty budget. There 
are times and circumstances when an 
officer, though entitled to medical care 
and medicines, has to pay for treatment, 
notably when he is on service away 
from a post. Even when at a post he 
may have-to pay for special nurses for 
his family, sometimes for dental treat- 
ment when dentists are scarce or when 
the work, such as teeth straightening, 
is not done by Army dentists. When 
on detached service in a city an officer 
is generally unable to get any free med- 
ical attention for his family, and this 
is a subject of much complaint in the 
letters received in connection with both 
the Infantry Association and Fort 
Leavenworth studies. 

No allowance is made in our estimate 
for savings other than life insurance. 
An officer at this stage of his career 
should commence saving for his chil- 
dren’s higher education, if for nothing 
else. Retirement pay is becoming less 
and less adequate for decent living— 
an additional reason for saving. 

No reference has been made to taxes. 

An officer with two children will be 
entitled to $4,300.00 exemption, so that 
few captains will pay federal income 
tax. In some places they will be re- 
quired to pay local personal property 
taxes, especially when not living on an 
Army post. 


The figures given above are most con- 
servative. They are below rather than 
above what they ought to be when an 
officer’s service under all kinds of con- 
ditions is taken into consideration. 

Having, we hope, justified our figures, 
we have now to consider their import. 
We believe that we have shown that for 
a captain of average age and family 
to live as he should on any post requires 
a minimum income of $4,005.65 per 
year. (See Table I.) Under the pres- 
ent pay law a captain is normally in 
the third pay period. His maximum 
pay in this period, including ration al- 
lowance, after fifteen years of service, is 
$286.00 a month or $3,432.00 per an- 
num. The total resultant from the 
quantity-cost study made in this article 
should be regarded as the minimum pay 
any captain needs to maintain his fam- 
ily and his official and social position. 
It is $573.00 more than the above max- 
imum of the third pay period and 
$1,573.00 more than the minimum sal- 
ary for a captain with dependents, which 
is $2,432.00. It is $700.00 a year, or 
about $60.00 a month more than the 
average captain is receiving, according 
to the Fort Leavenworth Study, which 
shows the average pay for captains at 
that station to be $275.00 per month. A 
captain will not receive the figures ar- 
rived at in this study until he has had 
over seventeen years’ service, which is 
generally considered an abnormal re- 
tardation in grade for a captain. This 
is commonly known as “major’s pay.” 

To conclude, we believe we have 
shown that the average captain is re- 
ceiving at the very least $60.00 a month 
less than he needs to maintain, even pre- 
cariously, the standard of living which 
should reasonably be expected of a man 
in his position. 








The Gettysburg Campaign 


Its political background and future 


Mayor Donatp BripcMan Sancer, Signal Corps' 


OME twenty years ago a lecturer 

spoke on the Battle of Gettysburg 
at a small New England Academy. 
The speaker pictured Lee as having led 
a ragged and starving army on a final 
struggle. It was the “dying hope of 
a dying nation.” As the children filed 
slowly from the room, sobered by the 
magnificence of the idea and clinging 
to the picture of the soldier, Lee, 
mounted on his trusted “Traveler,” 
their reason was stilled and their hearts 
followed the shattered remnants of this 
“ragged army” back to the homeland 
of Virginia. 

It has taken years of research and 
reflection to free the mind of this pic- 
ture. ,Instead of the last gasp of a 
dying nation, the campaign of Gettys- 
burg appears to have been the impul- 
sive forward movement of a nation 
flushed with victory and certain of 
triumph. It was one of the cleverest 
moves of the war, a master stroke of a 
true soldier. But for the unhappy con- 
fusion of instructions, it would not only 
have brought forth the legitimate fruits 
of this strategic move but probably 
would have won the war for the Con- 
federate States. 


I 


To understand the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, one must uncover the political 
background; and, to discover and 
understand the political background, 
recourse must be had to the politics of 
the opening phases of this Second 
American Revolution. 


* Formerly instructor, The Infantry School. 
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First, it will be recalled, the South 
assumed the strategical defensive as a 
military policy. It must be kept in 
mind that throughout the four years 
of war the South never abandoned this 
position, although her leaders must 
have sensed the fact that the strategi- 
cal defensive can never win. The most 
they could have expected would have 
been to tire out the North and gain a 
stalemate. It will also be recalled that 
the idea prevailed among the Southern 
politicians that England and France 
would probably rush to the aid of the 
Confederacy rather than to suffer the 
shortage in raw cotton which would 
come from the blockade. This dream 
of foreign intervention so possessed the 
political leaders that they were blind 
to anything else. As early as May, 
1861, Yancey wrote to Toombs: “Our 
opinion is that the Government of 
England simply waits to see which 
shall prove the stronger.” This ex- 
pectation of foreign assistance was not 
without some foundation. It was well 
known that the Lords of England had 
little if any sympathy with democratic 
movements, and the growth of a landed 
aristocracy in the South, even though 
burdened by slavery, was not an un- 
welcome thing to the European aris- 
tocrats. The military critics of the 
Old World, while not opposed to the 
North, could find little to support the 
idea that the South could be conquered. 

Recognition for the South did not 
come. But in spite of the many re- 
verses, her many friends in both Eng- 
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land and France continued their good 
offices, urging at propitious moments 
the substantial recognition of their 
cause. They asked, first, direct media- 
tion, and, if that should prove unavail- 
ing, then recognition of the Confeder- 
acy as an independent state. As time 
passed during these preliminary years, 
Lord Palmerston urged upon the Queen 
that the South be recognized and sup- 
ported, and on September 17, 1862, he 
received a letter from Lord Russell, 
which said: 


I agree with you that the time is 
come for offering mediation to the 
United States, with a view to the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Con- 
federates ... in case of failure... 
to recognize the Southern States as an 
independent state. 


When Yancey, who was then on a 
mission to England, sent a copy of this 
letter to his chief in Richmond, it could 
have had no other effect than to stimu- 
late the belief and expectancy of ulti- 
mate foreign recognition and possible 
intervention. 

The earlier situation in France was 
not much different. Negotiations 
seemed to run on smoothly toward a 
definite recognition of the South. When 
the crisis came in the spring of 1863, 
Napoleon reached down from the 
throne and shook the hand of Minister 
Slidell in friendly gesture. So at the 
opening of the Gettysburg campaign 
there was nothing to indicate that a 
continuation of the Confederate suc- 
cesses would result in anything but 
active and friendly support from both 
England and France. 


II 


In the spring of 1863 the political 
situation in the South was somewhat 
peculiar. There were two distinct fields 
of political thought that affected the 


army and its movements. The field of 
civil politics, as represented by the 
voices of public opinion in the press 
and in the statements of public men, 
was reflected in the action of the 
Confederate congress. Measures were 
passed which were more in keeping with 
political expediency than with military 
necessity. There was also the matter 
of military politics—the politics of mili- 
tary opinion and the eager reaching out 
for both place and favor. In general, 
military opinion did not clash seriously 
with popular opinion at this time, but 
there were sharp differences which pro- 
foundly affected military actions. 

The series of events from the time of 
Pope’s blundering in northern Virginia, 
thence through the disaster of Freder- 
icksburg and the stupidity at Chancel- 
lorsville, had turned public opinion in 
the South from despair to an almost 
insane exhilaration. The papers, with 
few exceptions, urged an immediate in- 
vasion of the North and decried any 
further idea of defensive tactics. The 
ery of “On to Washington” replaced 
the earlier “On to Richmond.” The 
unthinking mass of Southern people 
was reaching out for a great victory, 
little caring what its cost might be. 

But the situation as known to the 
military and to those high in authority 
was different. Food was scarce and 
hard to get for the armies. General 
Lee was in the midst of his series of 
difficulties with the War Department 
over the matter of supplies. And a 
really serious disagreement with the 
department grew up from the attempt- 
ed reform and reorganization of the 
Confederate Army after the Peninsular 
campaign. This was largely over the 
method of replacing personnel. Realiz- 
ing the impotency of a volunteer sys- 
tem to fill up the depleted ranks, Gen- 
eral Lee had prepared a bill which he 
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submitted to the President early in 
1862. This bill provided for conscrip- 
tion of the Confederate man-power, and 
it is interesting to note that the ideas 
that General Lee wrote into the bill 
were almost identical with those upon 
which the Draft Act of the World War 
was based. President Davis sent this 
bill to Secretary Benjamin, who in 
turn sent it to congress. Its author was 
thereafter excluded from the debate. 
The bill was considerably modified at a 
secret session held some time in April, 
1862, and was next hurriedly passed 
through congress to receive the Presi- 
dent’s signature on April 16, 1862. 

The objectionable feature which had 
been introduced at this secret caucus— 
the feature that destroyed the bill’s 
usefulness—provided for the election of 
officers by the members of the several 
commands; and, furthermore, there was 
no means provided for the replacement 
of officers except by a popular election. 
General Lee was thoroughly at vari- 
ance with this idea; he felt—and justly 
-—that the action of the Confederate 
congress was a decisive blow at the 
success of the Southern arms. Colonel 
Marshall puts it very ably: 


If those representatives of the South- 
ern people had read anything on the 
subject of military organization, they 
must have known that the law which 
they were enacting was in opposition to 
the experience of the most warlike of 
modern nations, contrary to the judg- 
ment of the greatest masters of the art 
of war, and unsupported by reason 
even without military knowledge. 


When questioned, one prominent mem- 
ber of the military committee said in 
substance: “Some concession had to be 
made in order to get the bill passed at 
all.” Thus, at a critical time in war, 
legislation on important military meas- 
ures was brought down to municipal 





politics, to the consternation of the mil- 
itary leaders. What could the Army 
do? 

The military situation was in fact 
most serious. In spite of the brilliant 
handling of troops and clear tactical 
supremacy of the Confederate gen- 
erals, General Burnside’s suicidal at- 
tempts to force a crossing against the 
Confederate left at Fredericksburg and 
the engagements near Chancellorsville 
had made the resulting Southern vie- 
tories costly. The places made vacant 
in those two conflicts could not be 
filled. Furthermore, Lee’s trusted lieu- 
tenant, “Stonewall” Jackson, was no 
longer there to lead his troops. Al- 
though repulsed, the Federal army was 
still in northern Virginia, able to re- 
ceive supplies and replacements, and 
no particular military knowledge was 
necessary to appreciate that the Con- 
federate right could be turned by way 
of the James River and the left could 
be threatened by a determined advance 
up the Valley. Richmond was threat- 
ened, and something had to be done 
to prevent an offensive by the Union 
forces during the summer of 1863. 

This situation also affected the poli- 
tics and civil stability of the Confeder- 
ate capital. The continued presence o/ 
Hooker’s army on the Rappahannock 
was disturbing to the minds of the po- 
litical leaders and was bringing con- 
fusion to the cabinet officials. The po- 
litical situation demanded that Hooker 
be enticed out of Virginia, as it was 
becoming increasingly evident that he 
could probably not be driven out. 


Ill 


In the North the political situation 
was rapidly coming to a state in which 
concerted action was impossible. Hos- 
tility to the administration, particu- 
larly in the northwest, was sapping the 
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vitality of the Lineoln government. 
Such organizations as the “Order of 
American Knights” and the “Sons of 
Liberty,” with reputed memberships of 
more than 100,000, not only obstructed 
the draft but were actually plotting to 
overthrow the government. The sum- 
mer and fall of 1862 had been the dark 
days for the Lincoln administration, 
and the many Confederate successes 
and subsequent threats against Wash- 
ington gave impulse to the idea that the 
federal capital must soon fall. A special 
train was kept ready for the President 
and the members of his official family 
that they could flee the capital with 
their records. 

One defection showed the way of the 
wind. Lyman Trumbull, considered 
one of Lincoln’s trusted workers in the 
northwest, had come to the support of 
the Chicago Times in its attack on the 
administration over the suppression 
order. Others who had been considered 
as loyal Lincoln men in congress were 
openly advocating that congress should 
take charge of the conduct of the war 
and over-ride the President, who was 
the constitutional commander-in-chief. 

The act of congress which authorized 
the President to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus and the act to provide 
for the conseription of man-power had 
met instant opposition from many 
sources. This opposition was in full 
foree in the spring of 1863. There was 
instant opposition, also, to the trial of 
persons by military courts in states not 
in rebellion, who were not subject to 
military law. 

The Copperhead movement took new 
stimulus from the assumption of such 
powers by the President. One leader, 
Clement L. Vallandigham, made a 
speech at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, on May 1. 
in which he attacked the government 
with unrestrained fury. He character- 


ized the war as a “wicked, cruel, and 
unnecessary war,” and went on to say 
that “the country did not listen to 
France.” This referred to the offer of 
Napoleon to mediate which had been 
so firmly rejected by Mr. Seward. Val- 
landigham was tried before a military 
commission and sentenced to be con- 
fined in Fort Warren until the end of 
the war. With wise political fore- 
sight, Mr. Lincoln commuted this sen- 
tence to one of banishment to the Con- 
federacy. Subsequently, in his rambles 
around the Confederacy, Mr. Vallan- 
digham met Col. Robert Ould in Rich- 
mond and told him that if the Con- 
federacy could hold out for another 
year, the peace party in the North 
would sweep Lincoln out of office. And 
this prophecy very nearly was fulfilled. 
Dissensions were prevalent all over 
the North. Here and there, men advo- 
cated openly the doctrine that “it would 
be better to agree upon a treaty of 
peace with the South.” There was also 
talk in the northwest of forming a new 
confederation from the states of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
Just such a proposition had already 
been presented to the Indiana legisla- 
ture and only narrowly defeated. 
Swinging to the east, there was little 
hopeful in the political situation. Hor- 
ace Greeley, of Tribune fame, was 
openly advocating mediation by a for- 
eign power. He wrote to his associate, 
Raymond: “You'll see that I'll drive 
Lincoln into it.” And the fact that a 
European power was willing—perhaps 
eager—to interfere, startled the peo- 
ple. Senator Ben Wade now blamed 
the President for the recent republi- 
can defeats in the west, charging that 
the administration had left the conduct 
of military affairs in the hands of bitter 
and malignant democrats. Some con- 
gressmen went so far as to accuse Mr. 
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Lincoln of selecting incompetent gen- 
erals purposely, the better to avoid 
having a popular military hero ride in 
glory to the White House in 1865. 
Fredericksburg had been bad enough, 
but when the news of Chancellorsville 
filtered into the hamlets and communi- 
ties of the North a wave of discourage- 
ment gripped the people and the feel- 
ing was widespread that the South 
could not be subdued. 

It is unnecessary to continue the re- 
cital of the gloomy picture of condi- 
tions in the North or to repeat in detail 
the turbulent scenes when the Draft 
Act was challenged with force in the 
cities of New York, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia. The situation was bad, and 
these conditions were known to Presi- 
dent Davis and his cabinet and to Gen- 
eral Lee and his staff. 

All Europe was also acquainted with 
the peculiar situation in the North. 
The opinion that a disruption or revo- 
lution would take place was forwarded 
from Secretary Benjamin to London, 
together with some of the newspapers. 
He says: “. . . (these) paint their own 
condition so dark that we can scarcely 
desire to add anything to the gloomy 
picture. Public feeling with us is 
bright and confidence almost too much 
so.” Crossing this letter was one from 
Mr. Mason, who wrote from London 
under date of February 9, reflecting 
the opinion of London that the war 
must come to an end because of the 
inability of the Lincoln government to 
carry it on any further. And London 
opinion was taken largely from the 
Gladstone doctrine that the South 
could not be conquered. 

Thus, as the spring of 1863 unfolds, 
we find those in the North gloomy, de- 
pressed, at loggerheads with the politi- 
cal leaders, fearing the worst; while in 
the South public opinion is buoyant, 


flushed, and convinced that success 
awaited but the passage of time; while 
the diplomats of Europe awaited but 
a favorable episode to grant to the Con- 


federacy the recognition she had so 
long sought. 


IV 


What really impelled the Gettysburg 
campaign? To determine this, recourse 
must be had to the views of those who 
actually planned and executed this 
great movement. General Lee, who 
possessed the “rarest combination of 
military gifts, political insight, and 
moral supremacy,” understood the gen- 
eral politico-military situation better 
almost than any other man in the Con- 
federacy. From past experience, he 
realized that any danger to Washing- 
ton would cause Mr. Lincoln to sacri- 
fice every other consideration to pro- 
tect it, since it threatened the existence 
and supremacy of the republican party. 
A change in administration and the war 
was lost; and none realized this better 
than did the President. 

General Lee also realized that it was 
the manifest policy of the federal gov- 
ernment to conclude the war as speedily 
as possible, since the growing impa- 
tience of the people could not but end 
in a complete rejection of the war party 
at the next presidential election unless 
a considerable victory could be ob- 
tained by the federal forces. 

In spite of reverses, the federal situa- 
tion favored a splendid victory on the 
soil of Virginia. 

The politicians of Washington were 
peculiarly sensitive to a threat against 
that city. We have contemporary ac- 
counts from the Washington press 
which speak of the excitement when- 
ever a Confederate leader moved down 
the Valley and crossed the Potomac. 
General Lee exploited this fear most 
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ably from time to time. Together with 
this weakness of the North, General 
Lee was cognizant of the great mili- 
‘ary weakness of the Confederate 
situation. The presence of the Federal 
army in Virginia, with the almost cer- 
tain increase in strength that would 
come to it before the summer set in, 
which foretold an envelopment of the 
Confederate right flank—driving the 
armies back on Richmond, as did hap- 
pen in the campaigns two years later— 
made it a military necessity that the 
Union forces be removed from the soil 
of Virginia by any means possible. 
furthermore, by maintaining the 
Southern army in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond, the supply difficulties were 
ereatly inereased. Already it was 
necessary to import forage, food, and 
other supplies from long distances, as 
those in the immediate vicinity were 
exhausted. The situation in the west, 
where Grant was pressing hard against 
Vicksburg, was a matter of great con- 
cern to the Confederate government 
and was causing no little uneasiness to 
the military leaders. 

Popular opinion called for an invasion 
of the North, but military opinion de- 
liberated. A council of war was called 
in Richmond, and the several generals 
went into conference with the Presi- 
dent and his éabinet. General Long- 
street wanted to move large forces to 
the west, putting the Army of North- 
ern Virginia on the defensive. This 
plan was opposed by General Lee, who 
made his plea for an invasion of the 
North which would divert attention 
from Vicksburg, threaten Washington, 
and be instrumental in relieving the 
pressure on Richmond. He stated that 
the presence of Federal forces in north- 
ern Virginia was too serious a threat 
to ignore, and that far greater political 
results would obtain from a victory 


gained on northern soil than from the 
mere stopping of an invasion in the 
South. The matter of obtaining sup- 
plies was also brought up, and the cer- 
tainty of finding food and forage in 
abundance in the Cumberland Valley 
played no little part in the decision. 

It cannot be concluded with certainty 
that Lee was advocating a change of 
military policy and the assumption of 
the strategical offensive. There is no 
direct evidence that this movement was 
anything more than a tactical move in 
furtherance of the adopted policy of 
a strict strategical defensive. What 
changes in policy would follow a suc- 
tessful invasion were not expressed. 
The southern press was clamoring for 
a change of policy. The South, having 
had two victories, might well have a 
third and fourth. Lee’s two victories 
appeared to the public as having firmly 
established the moral ascendency of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 

As a result of the Richmond confer- 
ence President Davis supported Gen- 
eral Lee, and the northern invasion 
was authorized. It was hoped, as he 
said, to “relieve war-torn Virginia from 
the burdens she had been bearing for 
two years.” General Lee’s idea was to 
dislodge the Federal army from the vi- 
cinity of Richmond and to entice it to 
a position and to keep it so employed 
that an investment of Richmond would 
not be possible during the summer of 
1863. It may be added that General 
Lee was not unmindful of the great 
political benefit to be gained by the 
threat against Washington; and, should 
fortune grace his arms, he knew full 
well that foreign recognition would re- 
sult. Also, he was cognizant of the 
publie feeling in the North. In a letter 
written some time previously to Presi- 
dent Davis, he said: “We should give 
all the encouragement we can consist- 
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ently with truth, to the rising peace 
party in the North.” 

There is no doubt that a victory won 
in Maryland or Pennsylvania would 
have had more far-reaching effect than 
even a larger victory in Virginia. The 
pressing need, however, was to get 
General Hooker’s army out of Vir- 
ginia; and General Lee began his ad- 
vance with the forward movement of 
Longstreet and Ewell on June 7, 1863. 

The details of the advance down the 
Valley and up the Cumberland, the 
spectacular but unfortunate career of 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart and his cavalry in 
this campaign, the removal of General 


Hooker and the substitution of Gen--* 


eral Meade, all interesting topics in 
themselves, have little to do with the 
purpose of this paper." We are already 
familiar with the accidental clash of 
Heth’s Division with Buford’s Cavalry 
northwest of Gettysburg, and the sub- 
sequent piecemeal development of the 
rival armies. We are also familiar 
with the details of this tremendous ef- 
fort—the “high-water mark of the 
Confederacy.” For the purposes of this 
paper, we are interested in the political 
effect of this great battle. 


v 


Formby, in his history of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, credits the Confederacy 
with having but three chances at the 
outbreak of the war: to win independ- 
ence by force of arms; to win recogni- 
tion and assistance from foreign pow- 
ers; or to win a stalemate through 
tiring the North. The second of these 
chances was lost at Gettysburg. With 
her rapidly decreasing man-power, the 
insufficiency of supplies and material, 
and the lowered morale of her people, 


*See “Retrospect,” page 470. 





the South could no longer expect to win. 
And one of the marvels of history is 


that General Lee could inspire his fol- 
lowers and carry the Army of Northern 
Virginia for nearly two years more of 
bloody warfare, well knowing that hie 
could not win more than a stalemate, 
if that. The surrender at Appomattox 
Courthouse might never have taken 
place but for the fortuitous insertion 
of Sheridan’s cavalry between Lee and 
the mountains. : 

General Lee succeeded in his second 
northern invasion in that he did re- 
move the Army of the Potomac from 
Virginia, and he did prevent an inva- 
sion and investment of Richmond dur- 
ing the summer of 1863. That is all he 
really planned to do. As a result of 
the battle, however, public opinion 
in the North was swung decidedly in 
favor of the President, and the only 
opposition was isolated among the 
members of the several secret societies. 
At the commencement of the campaign 
the people of Pennsylvania and New 
York were “panic struck”; and when 
the campaign failed, as Rhodes says: 
“Northern sentiment, particularly in 
these states, changed to one of relief.” 
The Union troops were further inspired 
by the reports of the glorious victory 
at Vicksburg which opened the Mis- 
sissippi. Washington again breathed 
freely. 

The theater of war—that quadrilat- 
cral stage on which the great drama 
was being played—had all four faces 
now in the possession of the Federal 
forces. Although the elections had 
turned against President Lincoln in the 
north, particularly in the northwest, 
the successful blocking of Lee’s inva- 
sion of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
undoubtedly saved the administration 
a cabinet crisis and prevented congress 
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from seizing the full control of the con- 
duct of the war. 

All Europe watched with unabated 
interest the events that led up to the 
creat battle. On July 10, Secretary 
Seward received word from Mr. Day- 
ton, in France, that the “news from the 
United States gave anxiety; ... it 
was hard to prevent recognition; that 
if Lee should take Washington .. . 
(he) . could foresee the probable 
results.” It must be remembered that 
communications were greatly delayed 
between this country and Europe. The 
first cable had proven unreliable, and 
the second was yet to be laid. All news 
was, therefore, relayed by fast packets, 
and events were unknown for two or 
three weeks after their happening. 

The news of the battle of Gettysburg 
and the failure of Lee’s campaign did 
not reach London until July 19. On 
July 10, Mr. Roebuck’s motion in par- 
liament for the recognition of the Con- 
federacy was further debated, and the 
sentiment based on recent reports that 
Washington and Baltimore might fall 
seemed to convince Mr. Mason—the 
Confederate agent in London—that the 
ministry could no longer hold out 
against recognition. In the course of 
the debate Sir James Ferguson said 
that the Confederacy appeared to be 
no longer on the defensive, but added 
that the debate should be postponed 
until the results of the present cam- 
paign were learned. Unwittingly, he 
vroved an able Union ally and, by fore- 
ng the postponement of further debate, 


” 


saved both England and the United 
States considerable embarrassment. 

The loan situation was such that on 
June 12 Mr. Mason had reported a 
buoyant feeling, and wrote that the 
loan seemed solidly placed at last. 
And to show the tenseness of public 
feeling, Mr. Slidell wrote to Secretary 
Benjamin under date of July 19: “We 
have received news of the successive 
battles at and near Gettysburg, of the 
Ist, 2d, and 3d of July, and have in- 
ferred from the northern accounts that, 
although they were not decided victo- 
ries, the advantage was with our troops. 
You can imagine the anxiety with 
which the results of the expected bat- 
tle of the 4th is awaited.” 

The news of this battle eventually 
reached London. On its receipt, the 
Confederate loan had a sudden and 
great fall. Public opinion changed 
when the knowledge came of the South- 
ern reverses on the Mississippi and of 
General Lee’s return to Virginia. The 
loan dropped more than 30 per cent 
overnight, and it was evident on all 
sides that the Confederacy could no 
longer expect recognition from the Brit- 
ish government or from Napoleon. 

As we turn south, we find the peo- 
ple stunned. The die had been cast. 
The public as well as the officials knew 
that it was the beginning of the end. 
The Confederacy was doomed, as the 
South could no longer win. Thence- 
forth it was to be a question of reach- 
ing a favorable position to obtain 
terms—at best a stalemate. 
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GETTYSBURG 


MMEDIATELY after Chancellors- 

ville, Hooker set about preparing for 
a new offensive. Lee heard that the 
Army of the Potomac was being heav- 
ily reinforced and expressed to the Sec- 
retary of War the fear that he might 
be compelled: to withdraw within the 
lines of Richmond. Both sides un- 
dertook some reorganization. Hooker 
grouped the artillery into brigades, 
generally of five batteries, and assigned 
a brigade to each corps. Lee broke up 
his two large corps and distributed the 
brigades and divisions among three 
corps of three divisions each. The new 
III Corps was assigned to A. P. Hill, 
while Ewell took command of Jack- 
son’s old II Corps. 

Lee now planned a second invasion 
of Union territory with a view to re- 
lieving the precarious Confederate sit- 
uation in other theaters of operation. 
He tried to strengthen the Army of 
Northern Virginia by drawing to it 
forces from points farther south, but, 


due to local apprehension, without ap- 
preciable success. 

Meanwhile Hooker heard through 
deserters and spies of the projected 
movement and directed a strong cay- 
alry reconnaissance from the vicinity 
of Bealeton. Nothing came of this 
movement, however, as Lee had not be- 
gun his own operation as yet. On June 
1, just before the northward movement 
of the Confederates began, the oppos- 
ing forces were situated generally as 
shown on Sketch No. 1. ° 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


Lee started his leading elements from 
the vicinity of Fredericksburg on June 
3. The I Corps moved on Culpeper 
Court House, the II Corps followed, 
and the III Corps was left to contain 
the Army of the Potomac. Hooker was 
suspicious and put a division of the VI 
Corps across at Franklin’s crossing to 
“demonstrate.” Finding the heights 
still held in force (the III Corps and 


OPPOSING FORCES 


Army of Potomac 


(Maj. Gen. George G. Meade) 


DB Bi cbenehaetend sd ctrccedeagescee 12,200 
Ist iv. (Wadsworth) 
Ist Brig. (Meredith) 
2d Brig. (Cutler) 
2d Div. (Robinson) 


3d Div. (Doubleday) 
Ist Brig. (Rowley) 
2d Brig. (Stone) 
3d Brig. (Stannard) 
Arty. Brig. (Wainwright) 
BE REED gducwicsoncttarcunyosesss tue 14,400 
Ist Div. (Caldwell) 
Ist Brig. (Cross) 
2d Brig. (Kelly) 


3d Brig. (Zook) 
4th Brig. (Brooke) 


Army of Northern Virginia 


(Gen. Robert E. Lee) 


I Corps (Longstreet) 

PE ince ce ces cng cecavtsdanbagiststbee 7,600 
Kershav’ Brig. 
Barksuaie’s Brig. 
Sen:mes’ Brig 
Wofford’s Brig. 
Arty. Bn. 

OEE Bs. npccces codachujingutebansaiaresde 7,600 
Garnett’s Brig. 
Kemper’s Brig. 
Armistead’s Brig 
Arty. Bn. 

DUES. SE andeks sce ccdedbteceécdvusmchueee .. $000 
Law’s Brig. 
Robertson’s Brig. 
G. T. Andersoa’s Brig. 
Benning’s Brig. 
Arty. Bn. (Henry) 


* The reader is referred to the Introduction, to the first article of the series, page 238, INFAN- 


try JournaL for September, 1928. 
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9d Div. (Gibboa) 
ist Brig. (Harrow) 
2d Brig. (Webb) 
3d Bre, (N. :: Hall) 
3rd Div. a 
ist Brig. (Hye oll) 
2d Brig. (Smyth) 
3d Brig. (Willard) 
Arty. Brig. (Hazard) 
lll Corps (Sickles) 
ist Div. (Birney) 
ist Brig. (Graham) 
2d Brig. (Ward) 
3rd Brig. (de Trobriand) 
24 Div. (Humphrey’s) 
ist Brig. (Carr) 
2d Brig. (Brewster) 
3d Brig. (Burling) 
Arty. Brig. (Randolph) 
Vv Corps (Sykes) 
ist Div. Barnes) 
ist Brig. (Tilton) 
2d Brig. (Sweitzer) 
3d Brig. (Vincent) 
d Div. (Ayres) 
ist Brig. (Day) 
2d Brig. (Burbank) 
3d Brig. (Weed) 
3d Div. (Crawford) 
ist Brig. (McCandless) 
3d Brig. (Fisher) 
rty. Brig. (Martin) 
Corps (Sedgwick) 
Ist Div. (Wright) 
ist Brig. (Torbert) 
2d Brig. (Bartlett) 
3d Brig. (Russell) 
ld Div. (Howe) 
2d Brig. (Grant) 
3d Brig. (Neill) 
id Div. (Newton) 
ist Brig. (Shaler) 
2d Brig. (Eustis) 
3d Brig. (Wheaton) 
rty. Brig. (Tompkins) 
Corps (Howard) 
st Div. (Barlow) 
ist Brig. (Von Gilsa) 
2d Brig. (Ames) 
Div. (Von Steinwehr) 
ist Brig. (Coster) 
2d Brig. (Smith) 
Div. (Schurz) 
ist Brig. (Schimmelfenning) 
re Brig. (Krzyzanowski) 
Ar Brig. (Osborn) 
XII Cooge (Slocum ) 
ist Div. (Williams) 
ist Brig. (McDougall) 
2d Brig. (Lockwood) 
3d Brig. (Ruger) 
Div. (Geary) 
ist Brg. (Candy) 
2d Brig. (Kane) 
3d Brig. (Greene) 
rty. Brig. (Muhlenberg) 


Corps (Pleasonton)..........+.+-0seeeeeee 


t Cav. Div. (Buford) 
ist Cav. Brig. (Gamble) 
2d Cav.. Brig. (Devin) 
Res. Brig. (Merritt) 
2d Cav. Div. (D. M. Gregg) 
Ist Cav. Brig. (McIntosh) 
22d Cav. Brig. (Huey) 
3d Cav. Brig. (J. I. Gregg) 
3d Cav. Div. (Kilpatrick) 
Ist Cav. Brig. (Farnsworth) 
2d Cav. Brig. (Custer) 
Horse Arty. 
Ist Brig. (Robertson) 
2d Brig. (Tidball) 
irt ves 
ist Reg. Brig. (Ransom) 
ist Vol. Brig. (MeGilvery) 
2d Vol. Brig. (Taft) 
3d Vol. Brig. (Huntington) 
4th Vol. Brig. (Fitzhugh) 
General Headquarters. 
(Includes P.M.G., Engrs. 


Arty. 


ll 1 Corpe (A: cA. 


Wilcox’s 


Res. hs - gan 


li caroe oe Ati. 


, = ) 


vi Hill) 
derson’s Div 
Brig. 


Mahone’s Brig. 


Wright's 


— 


Perry’s Brig 
Posey’s Br: 


Arty. Bn. 


Heth’s Div. 


Ist Brig. 

ES 
r’ 

4th ig 


Arty. Bn. 
Div. 


’s 
Ist wg 
2d Brig. 


(Pettigrew 

. (Brockenbrough ) 
(Archer) 

(Davis) 
(Garnett) 


(Perrin) 
(Lane) 


3d Brig. (Thomas) 
4th Brig. (Scales) 
Arty. Bn. (Poague) 


Arty. Res. 


(Walker) 


MelIntosh’s Bn. 


Pegram’s 


Bn. 


Cav. Div. (J. Stuart) 
Hampton's Brig. 
peng} s Brig. 


Lee’s B 


rig. 


Jenkin’s Brig. 

Jones’ Brig. 

W. H. Flees’ Brig. 
Horse Arty. (Beckham) 


Imboden’s 


Guns 


2Estimated ; 


Command 


no complete returns available. 
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part of the IL were there), he ordered 
a cavalry reconnaissance in force to- 
ward Culpeper to discover Lee’s move- 
ments. The Cavalry corps crossed the 
tappahannock on June 9, fought a 
spirited action in the vicinity of 
Brandy Station, and learned that 
there was a heavy Confederate troop 
concentration in the vicinity of Cul- 
peper Court House. On June 10 the 
opposing forces were situated generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 2. 

Lee now started the II Corps for the 
Valley. Hooker, aware now of the 
northward movement, followed cau- 
tiously. Lee had quite a start on 
Hooker and his troops were attacking 
Winchester when the Army of the Po- 


tomac was moving on Manassas and 
Centreville. A. P. Hill moved north 
the day after Hooker withdrew from 
before Fredericksburg, and marched to 
join Lee in the Valley. On that very 
day, June 14, Rodes occupied Martins- 
burg and Early captured Winchester. 
The next day the Confederates crossed 
the Potomac in the vicinity of Wil- 
liamsport; Hooker was concentrated in 
the vicinity of Manassas and Centre- 
ville, and Lincoln issued a call for 100,- 
000 volunteers to repel the invasion. 

Hooker continued to follow Lee’s 
movements northward, the two armies 
being generally separated by the Blue 
Ridge. Ewell held the crossings over 
the Potomac while the rest of the Army 
of Northern Virginia closed up on him. 
The Army of the Potomac moved to- 
ward the Potomac, conforming to Lee’s 
northward movement. On June 20 the 
opposing forces were situated gener- 
ally as shown on Sketch No. 3. 

Ewell pushed on into Maryland and 
entered Pennsylvania on June 22. 
Longstreet and Hill were approaching 
the Potomac, while the Army of the 
Potomac was still in the general vicin- 
ity of Centreville. Hooker seemed in 
doubt as to Lee’s probable intentions. 
At about this time the latter proposed 
to Jefferson Davis to organize an ad- 
ditional army in the vicinity of Cul- 
peper, threatening Washington, further 
to embarrass the .Union commander. 
The plan failed to materialize, appar- 
ently due to lack of available troops in 
the immediate vicinity of Richmond. 
Late in June, Stuart started with the 
bulk of the Confederate cavalry to 
join the invading force in Pennsylva- 
nia. He rode between Hooker and 
Washington and did not rejoin the 
Army of Northern Virginia until the 
second day of the battle at Gettys- 
burg. 
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Hooker crossed the Potomac on the 
25th and concentrated his forces in the 
vicinity of Frederick. His instructions 
required him to look well to the safety 
of Washington, and his movements 
were governed accordingly. But upon 
asking authority to withdraw the forces 
at Harper’s Ferry he was warned not 
to abandon that place unless absolute- 
ly necessary. Hooker protested: and 
asked to be relieved. This request was 
promptly complied with, and Meade 
was placed in command of the Army 
of the Potomac. Apparently the Har- 
per’s Ferry incident was but an excuse 


to get rid of Hooker, for the day that 
Meade assumed command Halleck 
wired him to handle that point as he 
saw fit. On the date of Hooker’s re- 
lief from command (June 28), the op- 
posing forces were situated generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 4. 

Events moved swiftly now. Lee 
learned only on the 28th that the 
Union Army had crossed the Potomac 
and was approaching South Mountain. 
He immediately ordered a concentration 
with a view of bringing the Army of the 
Potomac to battle. Ewell was recalled 
from the general line of the Susque- 
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hanna and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was directed to the general line 
Chambersburg-Gettysburg. At about 
the same time Meade ordered the evac- 
uation of Harper’s Ferry and moved 
northward to meet Lee. As the two 
armies now approached each other the 
prospect of the long-deferred battle 
became imminent. They converged on 
the little town of Gettysburg, and on 
June 30 the opposing forces were lo- 


cated generally as shown on Sketch: 
No. 5. 


THE BATTLE 


July 1, Hill advanced on Gettysburg 
from Cashtown. His leading division 





(Heth, 6 bns.) encountered Buford’s 
cavalry about a mile west of town. The 
Union cavalry delayed Heth’s advance 
until Reynolds arrived on the scene 
with the I Corps (14% bns.) which 
checked further Confederate progress. 
The XI Corps (14% bns.) was also 
hurried up and arrived on the field at 
about 11:30 a. m. Meanwhile Pender 
(6 bns.) had reinforced Heth, and the 
fighting in the vicinity of McPherson 
and Seminary Ridges was stubborn. 
Reynolds was mortally wounded and 
the command devolved upon Howard. 
The latter had posted one of his divi- 
sions (Steinwehr, 44 bns.) on Ceme- 
tery Hill as a reserve, and the wisdom 
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of the move later became apparent. held by the division of Steinwehr. 


Heth and Pender were rather roughly 
handled by Howard’s two corps; Heth’s 
division, especially, suffered and was 
out of the battle until the afternoon of 
July 3. But at about 2:00 p. m. the 
leading element of Rodes’ division 
(1014 bns.), followed by Early (7 
bns.), on the scene via the 
roads from the north and northwest. 
At 3:30 p. m. the situation was gen- 
erally as shown on Sketch No. 6. These 
new arrivals enveloped Howard’s right 
flank, and at about 4:00 p. m. he was 
compelled to withdraw under consider- 
able pressure to Cemetery Hill, already 


arrived 





Many prisoners were lost from the 
Union forces from among men who lost 
their way in the streets of Gettysburg 

Hancock, representing General 
Meade, now arrived on the scene and 
in conjunction with Howard set about 
posting the Union troops in a defensive 
position embracing the commanding 
heights in the immediate vicinity oi 
Cemetery Hill. Lee, hearing that Ewell 
had been engaged with two Union corps 
and that the rest of the Army of the 
Potomac was approaching, was in the 
dark as to the exact whereabouts of the 
latter, due to lack of cavalry. 


He 
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ordered Ewell to carry the heights oc- 
cupied by the Union troops “if prac- 
ticable,” but not to bring on a general 
engagement until the arrival of the 
rest of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Some demonstration was made against 
the Union right, but no real attack de- 
veloped. It was now dark, and further 
offensive operations were suspended. 
\t that time the opposing forces were 
situated generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 7. 

Both sides now strained every muscle 
to bring their maximum strength to 
bear at the decisive point—Gettysburg. 


Heth, Pender, Rodes, Early, Johnson, 
Hood, McLaws, and Anderson (some 
64 bns.) were already on the field, 
leaving only Pickett (9 bns.) to be 
heard from. On the Union side, the 
I, XI, XII, and part of the III Corps 
(491% bns.) were up. Meade, satisfied 
that Gettysburg was a suitable point 
at which to make his stand, had 
ordered the remainder of the Army of 
the Potomac up in urgent haste. Lee, 
doubtless encouraged with his favor- 
able beginning, decided to attack 
Meade the next day. The main effort 
was to be by Longstreet (181% bns.) 
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against the Union left; Hill (21 bns.) 
was to threaten the center and cooper- 
ate with the I Corps; Ewell (24% bns.) 
was to demonstrate against the Union 
right and develop a real attack should 
opportunity offer. 

On July 2, throughout the early part 
of the day, the remaining corps of the 
Army of the Potomac continued to ar- 
rive and were placed in line of battle 
by Meade. All except the VI Corps 
(21 bns.) were up by about 8:00 a. m. 
This corps arrived in the middle of the 
afternoon, having marched 32 miles 
since 9:00 p. m. the previous day. The 
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Confederates spent the first part of the 
day in preparation for the attack; the 
Union troops, in making dispositions to 
meet the attack. So the time passed, 
without offensive operations on either 
side, until about 3:00 p. m., when the 
opposing forces were distributed gen- 
erally as shown on Sketch No. 8. 

At about this time Meade, concerned 
about the advanced position of the III 
Corps (17 bns.), was discussing the 
matter with General Sickles. Before 
any steps could be taken to remedy the 
situation Longstreet launched his at- 
tack against the Union left, the main 
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force of his blow striking the exposed 
III Corps. Though supported on the 
right by the II Corps (17% bns.) and 
on the left by the V Corps (18 bns.), 
and making a stubborn resistance, the 
Ill Corps was forced back and re- 
formed on the general line occupied by 
the rest of the Union Army. During 
this time the VI Corps (21 bns.) and 
parts of the I and XII came up and 
helped to check the Confederate ad- 
vance. At about sunset activities on 
the left ceased. 

Meanwhile Ewell launched an at- 
tack with five brigades of Johnson and 
Early (about 8 bns.) against Culp’s 
and Cemetery Hills at about 6:00 a. m. 
Parts of the Union line were penetrated 
on both hills, but a strong counterat- 
tack ejected them from Cemetery Hill. 
todes (1014 bns.) had been directed 
to attack at the same time as Early 
but failed to get into position on time; 
Pender (6 bns.) had also been re- 
quested to cooperate; he was in readi- 
ness to do so but was not called upon 
by Rodes, as Early had already with- 
drawn. During this attack, the main 
force of which struck the XI Corps 
(1414 bns.), troops of the I and II 
Corps gave help. Part of the extreme 
right, held by the XII Corps, was oc- 
cupied by Johnson, due largely to the 
fact that all but a small fraction of the 
corps was temporarily absent assisting 
in checking Longstreet on the south 
flank. At dark on July 2 the opposing 
forces were situated generally as shown 
on Sketch 9. 

During the night of July 3 both com- 
manders surveyed the situation and 
laid plans for the next day. Meade 
had no occasion to be discouraged, as 
the ejection of the III Corps from its 
advanced position and the lodgment on 
the Culp’s Hill position were the only 
marks against him. Lee, on the other 


hand, felt that the ground captured on 
the south flank gave him suitable 
artillery positions, and that a renewal 
of the general plan of attack was justi- 
fied. Pickett’s division (9 bns.) of the 
I Corps had come up. Longstreet was 
directed to renew the attack against 
Meade’s left, Ewell was to attack the 
northern flank in conjunction, and Hill 
to cooperate with Longstreet. 
Longstreet was delayed in getting 
into position, and Ewell not being ad- 
vised of the delay, Johnson (7 bns.) 
launched his attack against Culp’s 
Hill. Geary’s division (6 bns.) met 
the main force of the blow, and after 
a prolonged struggle finally ejected 
Johnson and forced him to retire to his 
original lines at about 1:00 a. m. Long- 
street’s batteries, emplaced on the 
ground captured the day before, now 
opened fire and for nearly two hours 
tried to silence the Union artillery. 
The latter replied vigorously until 
about 3:00 p. m., when Meade ordered 
it to cease firing. At this time the sit- 
uation was as shown on Sketch No. 10. 
Hardly had the smoke cleared away 
when the Confederate attack devel- 
oped, chiefly against the position of 
the II Corps. Pickett’s division (9 
bns.) made the main effort, supported 
on the left by Heth (6 bns.) while 
three other brigades (5 bns.) formed a 
second line in rear. Immediately the 
Union batteries reopened and Pickett 
and Heth were met with a storm of 
artillery and infantry fire. The Con- 
federate batteries were nearly out of 
ammunition and could not support the 
attack adequately. As the gray lines 
reached the first Union positions, 4 
strong counterattack against Heth 
drove him back. Pickett penetrated the 
Union lines, but was counterattacked 
in front and on both flanks and driven 
back with heavy loss. The Confeder- 
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ates reformed at their original posi- 
tions, but no pursuit developed and 
night put an end to the sanguinary 
struggle. 

July 4, during the night, Lee, consider- 
ering the severe losses and the short- 
age of ammunition rendered another 
attack inadvisable, determined to with- 
draw. There was some discussion at 
Meade’s headquarters as to the pros- 
pects for the next day, but the consen- 
sus of opinion, approved by Meade, 
was to stay and fight it out. Daylight 
found the Confederate left thrown back 
and Gettysburg evacuated. The Con- 





federate position was apparently 
strongly held, and Meade, though in 
doubt as to Lee’s exact intentions, 
started some cavalry toward the lower 
passes of South Mountain. Troops 
from Couch’s Pennsylvania command 
were moving down the Cumberland 
valley on Shippensburg and Chambers- 
burg. Lee’s position was becoming 
critical; he ordered the train to move 
on Williamsport via Cashtown or Fair- 
field, escorted by the cavalry. The 
Army of Northern Virginia continued 
to hold its lines grimly until the close 
of day. 
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LEE’S RETREAT 


Lee commenced his withdrawal soon 
after daylight, but a heavy rain so im- 
peded his movements that it was late 
in the afternoon of July 5 before his 
rear guard left the vicinity of Gettys- 
burg. No serious interruption was 
experienced from the Union troops. 
Meade discovered that Lee was with- 
drawing and sent the VI Corps in pur- 
suit via Fairfield; there it was checked 
by Lee’s covering detachments in the 
pass. The rest of the Army of the Po- 
tomae remained on or in the vicinity 
of the battlefield, looking after the 
wounded and burying the dead. 

Lee continued his retreat via Hagers- 


town to Williamsport, harassed some- 
what by Union cavalry. There he 
found the river in flood and was un- 
able to cross. Meade followed his 
movements east of the mountains, 
while Couch’s troops pushed on down 
the valley west of the range. The 
Army of the Potomac, making forced 
marches via Frederick and Turner’s 
gap, came upon Lee in position in the 
vicinity of Williamsport. The Army 
of Northern Virginia occupied a strong 
position, with the right flank resting on 
the Potomac. Meade waited for his 
whole army to concentrate, though 
urged by Halleck to strike Lee before 
he could escape. On July 13 the op- 
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Union Confederate 
Unit K&w M_~ ‘Total Unit K&w 
| ae 891 ee? ae eee 598 
eee 637 365 1,002 Barkedale ........... 655 
Re pee Better 408 633 1,041 Sommers............ 339 
RD «soe wana te 298 350 CEP I oe nace c wus 222 
To sedtasacends 668 230 S06 Garmett ........5..2. 402 
EES ree 574 279 — RS 414 
Re ae 319 32 361 Asmnistend ........5: 548 
NR SA bv vis 317 13 a ey eee. 350 
BES. Sastadabeacmes 136 62 198 Robertson .......... 477 
ee er a ae 276 82 358 G.T. Anderson...... 617 
OS SD ae 338 51 I 375 
Ns. a seaalcchas 720 48 Bs SP. be 0 « ho Cccaeale 237 
ED cis gies weteate 452 39 Te 125 
eee ss oy ae Kina 363 14 Se os <i eae 251 
7 a 204 7 - i! eee 341 
Ea 340 26 ee eee 492 
RES ia ood basta 648 66 PES. UM cs cou cacvadal 243 
er eee 575 165 DOR. TE vic ca aucee 352 
NE ae eal din totes wack 611 170 7a1 «J. M. Jones......... 360 
de Trobriand........ 469 21 GD... BIE Wed. o ec cee cnt 800 
Ne ce weleigs vk 725 65 a ee 148 
Brewster ............ 7 73 FOE SRD. fv ccecvavshes 512 
OS ee ree 435 78 oe ere 145 
BN in > ssaitincoohe 114 11 195 | eed ... 2... eevee 503 
AE... eocuesdees 306 121 , a! Se 520 
RE Vinks><seuens 341 11 352 Mahone ............ 63 
Lee 364 18 =... eee 335 
Burbank ............ 420 27 A EET PET 250 
PS aS 182 18 es... See 83 
McCandless ......... 152 3 155 Pettigrew ........... 1,105 
OE iSn cs vacua dabs 55 a 55  Brockenbrough ...... 148 
EE he eoncane bs 11 82 © ROUREE .... 6c ennses 160 
i errr 5 § Davis ............... 897 
BO cee bit aad 2 ne a ae 577 
ES oar eee 1 mee ee ne 389 
NTS 13 2 15 Thomas ............ 152 
ETS 71 3 94 ONES ... Si cvevecss 425 
Soe eer 44 25 69 Cavalry Stee ee renee 1,452 
) ee 53 a gg Artillery ............ 477 
Von Gilsa .......... 366 161 527 ‘All others ........... 8 
PN sis a4 p's in a ei Sade 434 344 778 
OS aor iy ee 284 313 597 
RRR ie b- 329 19 348 
Schimmelfenning .... 354 453 807 
Krzyhowski ......... 463 206 669 
McDougall ......... 72 8 80 
Lockwood .......... 156 18 174 
Pe atte vin Rest ace 274 5 279 
OS | Bes ee 137 2 139 
NE, eC ee 89 9 98 
| SR ar 279 24 303 
SED nedeuctatees « 1,241 983 2,224 
To Mee eee 700 54 754 
Pe ee eres 39 ites 39 
EI pea cee 18460 5969 24,429 TOG vans codes 16,577 





® Records on file in A.G.O., Washington, D. C., show an additional 7,077 captured between July 1-5. 
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posing forces were situated generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 11. 

Meade made a careful reconnais- 
sance of Lee’s position in preparation 
for an attack. Meanwhile the latter 
had built a bridge at Falling Waters 
and sueceeded in getting most of his 
trains across. The night of the 13th 
the troops started across the river via 
the ford and bridge, under cover of a 
heavy rainstorm. When Meade ad- 
vanced to the attack next day he found 
the Confederate works abandoned. He 
immediately started in pursuit, but 
Lee’s forees were all across the river 
by 1:00 p. m. on July 14, without any 
appreciable loss. 

Lee now moved to the vicinity of 
Bunker Hill, where he halted to rest 
and refit. Meade moved to the vicin- 
ity of Harper’s Ferry and halted there 
for the same purpose. By July 18 


Meade had crossed at Harper’s Ferry 
and Berlin and moved on Warrenton, 


‘as Lee was reported to be moving on 


Winchester. Both armies continued 
their southward movement, separated 
generally by the Blue Ridge. Meade 
attempted to strike at Lee via Front 
Royal, but the latter eluded him, con- 
tinuing his retreat by Strasburg and 
Luray. Meade now concentrated in 
the vicinity of Warrenton, while Lee 
moved on to Culpeper Court House. 
Both forces gained contact and gradual- 
ly gravitated toward each other, and by 
August 1 were face to face again along 
the upper Rappahannock. The inva- 
sion of the North and the Gettysburg 
campaign were over. The stubborn 
fighting and the valor of the troops on 
both sides are eloquently witnessed by 
the casualty list below. 








The Honorable Artillery Company 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE oldest volunteer corps in the world is the Hon- 

orable Artillery Company of Great Britain. It was 
established in the reign of Henry VIII and has been in 
existence continuously since that time. 

The corps is an exclusive organization, and new 
members are carefully selected. Uniforms are elabo- 
rate and expensive, and on parade the corps presents 
a distinguished appearance. The “company” consists 
of one squadron of cavalry, six companies of infantry, 
and a battery of artillery. 

The Prince of Wales is captain-general and colonel 
of the company. The company is largely social in na- 
ture, yet it has seen military employment. It success- 
fully defended the Bank of England during the Gordon 
riots of 1780. 














The Storage of Machine Gun Com 
pany Property 


Captain A. J. Nicuots, 29th Infantry 


HE efficient storage of the bulky 

and varied equipment of a machine 
gun company is a real problem. The 
property itself and the combination in 
which it must be issued and used are 
varied. The property of the machine 
gun company may be divided into three 
very general classes: (a) the equipment 
for the gun squad, (b) the individual 
equipment of the soldier that must be 
kept in storage, together with organiza- 
tion equipment, and (c) the equipment 
and supplies that are issued frequently, 
some issued daily. A war strength com- 
pany has three platoons and a com- 
pany headquarters. The space that is 
available in most barracks is limited. 
A plan for efficient storage under these 
conditions calls for accessibility and 
economical use of space. The following 
method of storing machine gun com- 
pany property is offered as a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. With 
variations, it would as well serve for a 
rifle company. 

Under the proposed plan, which has 
met with the approval of officers who 
have seen it in operation, all of the 
equipment is arranged uniformly and 
in such a way to facilitate inspection. 
The uniformity and compactness in the 
arrangement of gun squad equipment 
and fire control equipment give a true 
impression of efficiency and proper care 
of property. 

Storage of the equipment of the 
twelve gun squads was the first prob- 
lem. Its solution formed the basis for 
that of the storage problem of the re- 
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maining classes of property. Each 
squad is issued two complete sets of 
equipment, a war set and drill set. The 
construction unit adopted for storage 
was the bin for a single set of squad 
equipment. With this unit as a basis, 
this system may be used by any ma- 
chine gun unit of whatever size and of 
any number of sets of equipment per 
squad. The arrangement and grouping 
of the squad bins, whether in groups 
of platoons or in a single group for the 
company, becomes a local problem to 
be decided by the floor space available 
and the personal views of the organiza- 
tion commander. In this organization, 
the bins are grouped by platoon, with 
each squad having a bin for both its 
war and its drill set. 

Figure 1 shows the bins closed. The 
doors protect the equipment from dust 
and give a pleasing appearance to the 
gun room. Figure 2 is the same view 
with the doors open. The detailed ar- 
rangement of the squad bins may be 
studied by referring to the bins of the 
Eleventh Squad. The bin on the ex- 
treme right of the illustration is the 
drill set bin of the Eleventh Squad; the 
next bin to the left is the war set bin 
of that squad. The squad bins are 
grouped by platoons in different parts 
of the room. The top compartment of 
each bin contains gun, steam condens- 
ing device, asbestos mittens, spare 
barrel and cover, and cleaning rod. 
The water jacket rests on a built-in gun 
rest which insures uniformity in placing 
the guns in position and adds greatly 
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THE BINS CLOSED 


to appearance. In the second compart- 
ment are tripod, shovel, hatchet, and 
pick mattock. Each tool is hung on the 
side wall of the compartment on a hook 
of strap iron made to hold it. In the 
bottom compartment are the ammuni- 
tion and water boxes of the squad. The 
third compartment from the top con- 
tains the remaining equipment of the 
squad, even to the fitted extra shoes 
for the mules of the squad. 

Plates cut from salvaged brass. and 
labeled with the metal marking outfit 
show whether the equipment in a par- 
ticular bin is war set or drill set. These 
plates also carry the ordnance number 
of the gun and tripod stored in that bin. 
The plates may be seen attached to the 
bins between the gun and tripod com- 


partments. 


Figure 3 shows in detail the con- 
struction of a gun bin, the construction 
unit. 

One bin is assigned to each head- 
quarters for the storage of its fire con- 
trol equipment. These bins are iden- 
tical in size and shape with those of 
the squad. An orderly and satisfactory 
arrangement of the equipment in these 
bins will be found practicable. 

A special feature of the bins is the 
sliding disappearing doors. With all of 
the doors open, one can see at a glance 
the entire twenty-four sets of equip- 
ment. This would not be possible with 
hinged doors, which also interfere when 
it is necessary to remove the equipment 
of all squads from the bins simulta- 
neously. The sliding door is easily 
built and contains no costly parts. Two 




















THE BINS OPEN 
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=m cost of the fittings is only 
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DETAIL OF CONSTRUCTION OF A BIN 


doors are provided for each bin, one 
serving the gun and tripod compart- 
ments and the other serving the two 
lower compartments. They operate in 
the same manner as the doors on sec- 
tional bookeases. The hooks that pre- 
vent the doors from sliding out of place 
are made of strap iron % inch wide. 
Stops for these hooks are 34” x1” gas 
nipples and 3-inch round-head wood- 
screws. As the nipple rotates freely 
around the screw, the stop also acts as 
a roller. The doors are fitted with brass 
sash pulls for opening and closing. The 
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squad leader does so well 
that his equipment was 
declared in a company 
order to be the standard 
of the company. The 
other squads soon met 
this standard. The men 
of the company are ex- 
tremely proud of their 
gun room and are me- 
ticulous in its upkeep. 
After use, no equipment 
is allowed to be returned 
to the bins unless it be in 
first class condition. This 
raising of the standard in 
the care and cleaning, al- 
most voluntarily on the 
part of the men, has made 
itself evident in the other work of the 
company. There has been a noticeable 
improvement in personal appearance. 
There is a very definite rivalry between 
the mess and the supply departments. 
This competition between these two 
company activities resulted, incident- 
ally, in the kitchen getting first place in 
& garrison competition of thirty-four 
messes. The effort has been worth 
much more than the very small cost to 
the company fund. 

In the only other room (14’ x 26’) on 
the ground floor that was available to 
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the supply department of this com- 
pany, a cabinet was built which houses 
bins for the storage of the hand en- 
trenching tools and of the small articles 
of the squad. Another cabinet similar 
in size and outside appearance contains 
the field equipment, raincoats, sabers, 
and other property of the company 
officers. Open bins of uniform size were 
constructed along one wall to house the 
equipment and supplies issued daily or 
used frequently, such as a few blankets, 
mosquito bars, sheets, and most of the 
small property carried in the 5 per cent 
<urplus allowance. ; 

The remaining property of the com- 
pany is stored in a large room on the 
fourth floor. Here, individual bins, 
14” x 14”, are provided for the war set 
equipment, including helmet, of each 
man. Each bin has on it the company 
number of the man whose equipment is 
stored therein. Boxes have been made 
for the storage of the property carried 
on the ration and baggage wagon of the 
company. This facilitates inspection 


and insures this property being segre- 
gated for prompt loading. Bins are 
provided for all other property of the 
company, including some of the storage 
of trunk lockers of men who are absent. 
In this room there is also a moth- 
proofed compartment for the storage 
of civilian clothing, and in summer for 
the storing of woolen clothing. 

This organization is extremely for- 
tunate in having an excellent supply 
sergeant. Nevertheless there has been 
a noticeable improvement in his work 
since the installation of the present 
scheme. A good carpenter cannot do 
good work with poor tools, and neither 
can a good supply sergeant take proper 
care of his organization’s equipment 
without an efficient warehousing sys- 
tem. Organization commanders, par- 
will find that the problem of property 
ticularly those of the National Guard, 
accountability and proper maintenance, 
including care and cleaning, will cease 
to be so difficult if they install some 
system such as that just described. 








Relating How War Was Abolished 
in A.D. 533 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE great misery and waste occasioned by war has 
been long recognized. Nearly 1,500 years ago war 
was abolished by a powerful statesman, Chosroes the 


Great, King of Persia. 


His solution was simplicity itself—he purchased 
“endless peace” from Justinian for 11,000 pounds of 


gold (about $2,250,000). 


Unfortunately, endless peace lasted barely seven 


years. 


The net result of the deal was that Chosroes 


gained experience—and Justinian gained money. 














National Defense, 1775-1929 


154 years of American military policy 


LizuTENANT C. G. Fo.tanssez, Field Artillery 


HE Civil War found us with no 

military plans or policies, only the 
inoperative and inadequate Militia 
Acts of 1790 and 1792, under which the 
President might call out the militia for 
short periods of service. These militia 
were of little value to the nation. They 
had had no training in the field and 
their leaders were, in the main, political 
appointees. Lincoln called 75,000 of 
these paper militia into service for 
three months. This was all he could do 
under the law, even if he did realize 
the inadequacy of the force and the 
length of the impending war. Nearly a 
month after the Confederate forces had 
seized Sumter, Lincoln overrode the 
Constitution and called out some 40,- 
000 volunteers to serve for three years, 
and at the same time increased the 
Regular Army to 35,000 men. 

This was four months after the South 
had seceded, during which time the Con- 
federate States had been organized, their 
President given dictatorial powers, and 
an army of 100,000 men called out for a 
year. 

Later, Congress allowed Lincoln to 
call out 500,000 volunteers for three 
years’ service. This was after Bull Run 
had given the nation a fright and an 
idea of the seriousness of the conflict. 

These volunteers were raised in great 
confusion, officered by the state gover- 
nors with men of no military experience. 
In many instances the volunteers se- 
lected their own officers up to the grade 


* Part I appeared in Tue INrantry Journat for April, 1929. 
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of captain, and the officers so selected in 
turn chose their majors and colonels, 
Popularity and local polities played an 
important part in the elections. 

Congress then passed a bill allowing 
the President to raise still another 500,- 
000 volunteers to serve for the duration 
of the war. 

Before the ink was dry on this bill, 
another was passed increasing and reor- 
ganizing the Regular Army. Confusion 
and chaos! Half-equipped, undisci- 
plined groups of volunteers piling onto 
trains headed toward Washington. Lack 
of supplies, lack of money, lack of uni- 
forms. Men wandering about in a maze 
of military complications, no adminis- 
trative or supply facilities. A patriotic 
mob overflowing Washington. Legisla- 
tion, frenzied and unstudied, from the 
congressional mill. Money spent here 
and there. The Army increased and 
changed by leaps and bounds. 

Finally, Gen. George B. McClellan 
was handed the gigantic task of welding 
this multitude of war-ignorant patriots 
intoan army. The stupendous nature of 
this work exceeded even that which 
faced Washington when he took over 
the Revolutionary Army at Cambridge 
in 1775. But in 1861 there was no ex- 
cuse for the unpreparedness and confu- 
sion. For ten years the coming struggle 
had been apparent to men of vision 
The nation was then eighty-five years 
old and should in that time have de- 
veloped a military system. 
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Of the 550 officers of the old Regular 
Army who remained with the North, 
only 250 were used to officer and in- 
struct the volunteers. The others re- 
mained with their Regular regiments 
and were thrown into the conflicts as 
sacrifices—shock troops! The idea of 
using the Regular Army as a training 
cadre, distributing some of its trained 
personnel in each unit of raw troops, 
was apparently never considered by the 
government. 

Another serious handicap under which 
the Northern Army labored was the 
direction of its movements by a civilian 
President and civilian Secretary of War. 
The principle of allowing the highest 
military commander in the field to con- 
duct the campaigns was violated again 
and again by an administration anxious 
for action and impatient of the long 
time found necessary to whip the un- 
trained thousands into an organized 
military foree. The Constitution makes 
the President commander-in-chief of 
the Army, and Congress, up to the Civil 
War, had always taken this literally. 
As a result, there was no one general as 
controlling head of operations. The re- 
sult was confusion and unnecessary loss 
of life in the early years of the war. 

Later the supreme command was 
given to Grant and he was allowed a 
free hand. Only then did the Union 
forces commence to make headway. 

What a picture this all makes! A 
nation of 30,000,000 people with a tiny 
trained army of 12,000, without plans 
or organization for war, watching stu- 
pidly the gathering war clouds—and 
then, when the storm burst, frenziedly 
looking for an umbrella. 

The volunteer system failed to pro- 
duce the requisite number of troops, 
and at last Congress authorized con- 
scription. Every male citizen between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five was 


liable to call. A loophole was left by 
allowing the draftee to pay $300 or 
provide a substitute in order to avoid 
service. The draft was an innovation 
in American military history and met 
considerable opposition, but was the 
first evidence of a recognition of the 
principle of the universal obligation of 
military service. 

There is no doubt that if we had been 
adequately prepared with a compara- 
tively small trained force, say 50,000 
men, available for ready movement, 
well supplied and administered, the Re- 
bellion could have been crushed upon 
its budding. Had the government at 
Washington taken early steps to safe- 
guard the Union in the years before the 
war, had it refrained from interfering 
with the military leaders in the early 
months of the war, had it asked the 
Army what it needed and then given 
it freely, the Civil War would have 
been ended in the first two years, thou- 
sands of lives would have been saved, 
and the long period of subsequent social 
and economic depression and recon- 
struction would have been materially 
shortened. 


AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


In the face of complication with a 
monarchical government in Mexico un- 
der the French Emperor’s protégé Max- 
imilian, and confronted with constantly 
increasing Indian depredations in the 
west, the Union Army was disbanded 
until it totaled only 40,000 men in 1866. 
This small force had to police the areas 
of the old Confederacy, guard the Mexi- 
can border, restrain the warlike Indians, 
and garrison the newly acquired Alaska 
in 1867. 

In 1874 the Army had dwindled to 
25,000 under the congressional paring 
knife. This force was being used in 
the west, fighting back the Indians and 
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guarding the new civilization. Promo- 
tion was stagnated and all incentive 
for the professional soldier to better 
himself was practically removed by 
congressional neglect. During one year 
the Army even went unpaid while the 
legislators wrangled over other matters 
“more important.” In 1878 there were 
fewer than 20,000 Regular troops “sit- 
ting on the lid” of serious Indian trou- 
bles in the west, guarding 5,000 miles 
of border and 5,000 miles of seacoast, 
and keeping the administrative ma- 
chinery of military defense in running 
condition as best they could. 

Between 1873 and 1898, we had been 
constantly getting into difficulties with 
Spain over its treatment of its Cuban 
colony. American sentiment was unit- 
edly on the side of the oppressed Cu- 
bans and was manifested by frequent 
filibustering expeditions, a number of 
which resulted in the executions of 
American citizens by Spanish military 
authorities. The Cuban leader, Go- 
mez, naturally tried to bring the United 
States into the war, and in spite of the 
government’s efforts to maintain neu- 
trality the American people slowly 
forced the nation into a position from 
which the only escape was intervention 
and subsequent conflict in Cuba. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


In spite of this unmistakable evidence 
of approaching conflict nothing was 
done to organize the nation’s military 
forces and transportation and supply 
facilities. Our Regular Army had the 
imposing strength of 2,000 officers and 
25,000 men as opposed to a Spanish 
Army of about 125,000. 

The staff, administrative, and sup- 
ply departments were entirely inade- 
quate to care for the needs of even the 
Regular Army when concentrated in 
large forces. Camp facilities for large 


forces were lacking, and few officers had 
ever handled units larger than a regi- 
ment. There were no maps of the prob- 
able theater of war and no information 
of the strength and disposition of the 
enemy’s forces. The Medical Depart- 
ment was entirely inadequate for g 
war that was to be fought in a malaria! 
climate and in which four men were to 
die by disease to every one killed in bat- 
tle. There were enough rifles for only 
the Regular Army, and ammunition was 
scanty. 

The militia, while in somewhat better 
shape than in 1860, was hardly a force 
to be depended on without a period of 
field training. It was still variously 
equipped and indifferently officered by 
the state governments. 

Finally, after the Maine was blown 
up, and after Congress had dallied 
around by adding two regiments of artil- 
lery to the Regular Army, the President 
was authorized to call 125,000 volun- 
teers and the Regular Army was author- 
ized to be increased to 60,000. 

It is well to remember that the nation 
did not even have a nucleus of partially 
trained civilian officers comparable to 
our present Organized Reserves to call 
into service to lead the volunteer forces. 
Officers and men were absolutely raw 
material. 

There followed a period of hectic leg- 
islation in an effort to make up for 
thirty years’ neglect of military organi- 
zation and preparation. Among the 
countless unwise bills that passed, one 
good one stands out, authorizing the use 
of Regular officers as leaders of volun- 
teers, with commensurate higher rank. 
Generals and high staff officers of the 
volunteers were to be Regular officers, 
and the governors of the states could 
use any Regular officers they desired as 
field officers of their regiments. Other 
than these, however, the volunteer offi- 
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cers were civilians commissioned by 
state governors. 

When the War Department finally 
ordered troops to Cuba, chaos and con- 
fusion characterized the movements. 
Supplies went on one boat, troops on an- 
other, animals on a third—result, some 
boats landed with troops while the sup- 
ply ships were seared off by a threat of 
a Spanish fleet. The troops found them- 
selves on the coast of Cuba without 
many necessary supplies. 

But, despite the difficulties our forces 
had to contend with, their gallantry and 
energy and the brilliant successes of our 
Navy overcame the Spanish opposition 
in short order. Without detracting from 
the honor of our forees, it must be con- 
<idered, however, that the Spanish were 
fighting a war 3,000 miles or more from 
home, in a tropical country distinctly 
hostile to them. Again, considering the 
resistance, our victory was more costly 
in lives than it would have been had we 
had a military system in 1898 that could 
promptly have put a mobile, well- 
trained force in the field with adequate 
and properly organized supply, trans- 
portation, and medical services. 

Because Mr. Citizen gave no heed to 
his army or to his nation’s military sys- 
tem in the piping times of peace he again 
paid dearly in gold—and with the lives 
of his sons. 


1899 Tro 1917 


During the years following the Span- 
ish-American War, and preceding our 
entry into the World War, the Army 
was confronted with a multitude of 
tasks. These included the suppression 
of the Philippine Insurrectos, 1899 to 
1905, the protection of American lives 
in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion of 1900, 
the maintenance of law and order in 
Cuba in 1906, relief work in the San 
Francisco earthquake of the same year, 


the construction of the Panama Canal, 
1907 to 1913, the protection of the 
southern border from Mexican bandit 
raids, and a punitive expedition into 
Mexico after Francisco Villa. The Reg- 
ular Army of 60,000 to 85,000, although 
it was the largest Regular peace-time 
force we had ever had, was still woe- 
fully inadequate for its many duties. 

In 1915, when the Army numbered 
86,000, only 54,000 of these were mobile 
fighting troops; 32,000 were staff, ad- 
ministrative, supply, and coast defense 
troops. Of the 54,000 infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, 20,000 inadequately gar- 
risoned Alaska, Panama, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines and guarded American 
interests in China. This left 34,000 of 
the mobile Army in the United States, 
most of whom were tied down to the 
Mexican border by the dangerous tur- 
bulence of our southern neighbor. The 
National Guard numbered some 120,- 
000, variously trained and equipped, 
and low in unit strength. 

Such was our military strength when 
millions of men had been for more than 
a year fighting a World War. This war 
of unprecedented magnitude could not 
help but involve us in some way, be- 
cause of our widespread financial and 
commercial interests. 

In 1915, our resources in material 
were equally inadequate. We had ridic- 
ulously neglected aviation and had only 
a score of planes to the hundreds being 
used in France; we had no reserve of 
artillery ammunition; we were dispro- 
portionately weak in field guns which 
were playing a new and important part 
in modern war. 

But the deficiencies in our military 
personnel and material in 1916 were 
trivial compared to the entire absence 
of a system whereby we could make 
good these deficiencies. After two years 
of disinterested observation of the Eu- 
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ropean conflict, where millions of men 
were engaged, we had no plan for war- 
time expansion of our military re- 
sources. How to raise, organize, equip, 
train, transport, and supply a million 
men or more was a subject which, amaz- 
ing as it may seem, was considered only 
in Official army circles. The Army did 
all it could, but a lethargic people failed 
to require the necessary legislative ac- 
tion of Congress, until suddenly our re- 
lations with Germany assumed a defi- 
nitely threatening aspect. The Mexican 
border troubles now disclosed the in- 
adequacy of our forces and the defects 
in our military system, if such a hap- 
hazard policy could be called a system. 

Congress, like a man wakened from 
sound sleep by a sudden drenching with 
cold water, got together with the mili- 
tary leaders and evolved for the first 
time in our one hundred and forty years 
of national history a system for the mili- 
tary defense of the nation. 

On June 3, 1916, the National De- 
fense Act became a law. It provided a 
plan of peace-time preparation for war 
that was at once sound, economical, and 
in keeping with our democratic institu- 
tions. 

Briefly, the National Defense Act of 
1916 called for a Regular Army of 175,- 
000 men, double the old Army; a second 
line of defense, the National Guard, of 
400,000 men, consisting of state troops 
raised and officered by state govern- 
ments under the direction and partial 
control of the War Department; and a 
third line of defense in the form of 
Organized Reserves. This last-named 
force was to be purely federal and vol- 
unteer in nature. It was to be raised, 
officered, maintained in skeleton form, 
and trained in time of peace by the fed- 
eral government. The Regulars were, 
in addition to their defense duties, to 
provide the necessary direction for the 


National Guard and the Reserves or 
Volunteers. 


THE WORLD WAR 


Time did not permit the machinery 
of the new law to gather momentum. 
The whirlwind of war was upon us in 
1917, forcing us to frenzied expedients, 
The Regular Army had to be doubled 
overnight, the National Guard had to 
be mobilized and trained, and provi- 
sions had to be made for raising the 
largest force the nation had ever had 
under arms. Along with this came the 
immediate need for war supplies for 
ourselves and our allies, and, most im- 
portant, transportation facilities. The 
plan of the General Staff for a five-year 
preparation under the new law had to be 
scrapped and a new one devised in a 
hurry. 

Congress, awakened to the need of 
vigorous action and stimulated by the 
swelling enthusiasm of the people, heed- 
ed the advice of an energetic Genera! 
Staff and passed legislation which, while 
necessarily expensive because of the 
last-minute call, was based upon a 
sound foundation and gave the nation 
a workable scheme for putting an army 
into the field. The Regular Army re- 
ceived hundreds of thousands of civil- 
ians and made soldiers of them system- 
atically and rapidly. Training camps 
for civilians were established to turn 
out Reserve officers capable of whip- 
ping the patriotic mob into an effective 
army. The draft law was passed, recog- 
nizing the principle of universal liability 
to military service. It was way ahead 
of the Civil War draft; there was no 
avoiding the call by substitution or by 
payment of a draft tax in lieu of serv- 
ice; no bounties were paid for volun- 
teers; in fact, voluntary enlistments 
were not accepted after the first few 
months of war. 
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More than 3,500,000 men were organ- 
ized, put into uniform, supplied, housed, 
and trained. Nearly 2,000,000 men 
were transported to France. What a 
gigantic task and magnificent accom- 
plishment for the tiny Regular Army of 
1916—5,000 officers and 85,000 men! 
Had the act of 1916 been passed in 1911 
or 1912, and had it received the subse- 
quent support of the government, we 
should have had a fighting force in 
France in three instead of thirteen 
months after our declaration of war; 
and, who can say, it is entirely probable 
that Germany would not have dared to 
defy us, but, at the suggestion of our 
intervention, would have ended the war 
nearly two years sooner, with what un- 
reckoned saving of blood and treasure. 


AFTER THE WORLD WAR 


With the lessons of the war still fresh 
in the minds of the people, the military 
and civil leaders put their heads to- 
gether in 1920. With the 1916 plan as 
a basis, they worked out a scheme of 
military defense that was both econom- 
ical and effective. It was determined 
that for a nation of our size, 115,000,000 
people, and with our far-flung interests 
and possessions, a Regular Army of 
280,000 enlisted men and 17,000 officers 
would be necessary. 

This force was to garrison our posses- 
sions adequately, provide a mobile force 
ready for immediate use in repelling in- 
vasion, quelling civil disturbances, or 
lor expeditionary purposes, and would 
guard our borders and coast lines. Most 
important, it would provide a skilled 
lorce of instructors and supervisors for 
the peace-time activities of the civilian 
components of the national Army. The 
enormity of this task may be understood 
when it is considered that the National 
Guard of the forty-eight states was to 
number over 400,000, a large Reserve 


was to be organized, college students 
and other young Americans were to be 
trained for Reserve commissions in col- 
leges, schools, and camps all over the 
country. In addition, the Regular force 
was to maintain the necessary staff, ad- 
ministrative, supply, and experimental 
departments in running condition. 

The new act provided for industrial 
mobilization and conscription. Industry 
as well as man-power was to be subject 
to the nation’s call. 

At last we had our feet on solid earth. 
And if public interest in national de- 
fense had continued as active as it was 
in 1919 and 1920, when the lessons of 
the war were still clearly defined, the 
United States would have today a mili- 
tary preparedness second to that of no 
nation, and at a very moderate cost for 
so important a commodity. 

The reader may have gathered that 
the advocates of a sound military policy 
have had to struggle against public in- 
difference and congressional neglect to 
achieve what they finally did in the 
amended National Defense Act of 1920. 
That states the case pretty accurately. 
But indifference was not the only cause 
of our haphazard, hit-or-miss, save-in- 
peace-and-waste-in-war style of fight- 
ing. 

Since 1787, a constant war between 
the states and the central government 
has been waging. The states have re- 
sented every intrusion into their affairs 
by the federal government. Washing- 
ton, on the other hand, has tried to ex- 
tend its influence to all phases of gov- 
ernment—and has succeeded. As means 
of communication increase, and as the 
speed of modern life decreases distance, 
the state governments find themselves 
gradually giving up many of the gov- 
ernmental functions that formerly were 
preeminently theirs. 

This struggle between the “states 
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right-ers” and those who desired to ex- 
tend the powers of the central govern- 
ment has affected our national military 
problems. Not until 1916 did we reach 
the stage where the national govern- 
ment could get a large measure of con- 
trol over state military forces. 

Up to 1916, then, the United States 
could not boast of any national mili- 
tary policy. In its 140 years of exist- 
ence as an independent nation war had 
come on five occasions, casting its 
shadow before it each time. The rap- 
idly growing commercial youngster in 
the family of nations did not heed the 
shadows—optimism reigned supreme. 
The storm burst and a drenched people 
frenziedly sought umbrellas which had 
become fabulously expensive. 

In the lulls of peace, due to charac- 
teristic improvidence and dangerous op- 
timism, and in no small measure to the 
conflict of ideas on federal and state 
sovereignty, the Regular Army was neg- 
lected and even mistreated. It was left 
inadequate even to cope with the prob- 
lems of peace, to say nothing of its legiti- 
mate business of preparing the nation 
for war. 

No system was ever effected whereby 
we could calmly and economically raise, 
supply, officer, and train large forces 
needed in emergencies. When emergen- 
cies did arise we resorted to poorly 
trained state militia and raw volunteers, 
led, for the most part, by men ignorant 
of the military arts and science. Offi- 
cers, leaders, were picked on the basis 
of their popularity, influence and wealth. 
This fact, however, was not wholly due 
to blind folly on the part of the presi- 
dents and governors who commissioned 
them. There was no trained material 
to pick from. Leaders were badly need- 
ed, and the only standards by which 
they could be selected were those of 


leadership in civil life as evidenced by 
the qualities named above. 

Of course there is no excuse for the 
failure of the federal and state govern- 
ments to use the small professional 
Regular Army to best advantage. 
Short-sighted jealousy between state 
and federal authorities and among the 
state governments explains but does not 
excuse their failure to use to the fullest 
extent the services of the small body of 
trained military men as instructors and 
leaders of the higher units of the citizen- 
soldier forces. Instead, the potential 
value of the little standing Army, in 
every war but the Mexican War, was 
disregarded. The Regulars were thrown 
into the battle-line as complete units, 
where the contest was hottest, and were 
sacrificed, while in another part of the 
line their civilian-soldier brothers were 
also being sacrificed through lack of a 
trained leadership which could have 
been made available to them. 

State control of militia and volun- 
teers produced poor and widely differ- 
ent standards of training, great waste 
of lives, money and efforts, and on the 
battlefield resulted in lack of coopera- 
tion and even jealousy among the units 
of composite forces. We paid dearly 
for lack of federal control. 

The principle of universal liability to 
military service—the idea that every 
able-bodied man owes his services, and 
if need be his life, to his country in time 
of war—went unrecognized until 1917. 
To be sure, dire necessity produced a 
limited measure of conscription during 
the Civil War, but there were so many 
loopholes in the system that its value 
was negligible. The volunteer system 
was our main dependence, a costly sys- 
tem propped up by extravagant boun- 
ties and short terms of enlistment. 

Only in 1920 did we adopt the idea 
that, since a nation needed supplies, 
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munitions, and transportation, as well 
as men to fight a war, industry and 
commerce should likewise be subject to 
conscription. 

Such, in brief, were the shortcomings 
of our military policy up to the time 
of the Great War. They were recog- 
nized in the framing of the amended 
National Defense Act of 1920. Whether 
or not they will have been remedied by 
the time another war confronts us de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of our 
adherence to that plan and the public 
support it receives. 

And now, in 1929, whither are we 
drifting? Too short a time has elapsed 
since 1920 to say definitely that we are 
sinking back into a state of indifference 
to military matters, but there are many 
indications of such a trend. 

What has happened in that period is 
well known to the Army. A slashing 
reduction of 100,000 men in 1921, com- 
missioned officers reduced to 12,000 in 
1923, subsequent reductions in enlisted 
strength leaving us a Regular Army of 
12,000 officers and 118,750 men to do a 


job for which 17,000 officers and 280,- 
000 men were allotted. And the job 
growing bigger instead of smaller! 
Economy, as a government policy, cut- 
ting our activities and our means down 
to the bone. Promotion stagnant—in- 
centive stifled. Remedial legislation 
dangling in congressional committees 
as a result of public interest in other 
matters. A general public apathy and 
indifference to the military branch of 
the government. 

The Army is apprehensive—but can 
hardly believe that the nation is going 
to throw aside the lessons of 152 years 
of history, and six wars, once again to 
allow the national defense to lag until 
another emergency finds us unprepared. 

It is for the Army to bend every ef- 
fort, not for the selfish preservation of 
its own existence and interests, but for 
the patriotic purpose of keeping alive in 
the minds of the people whose servants 
we are the folly of unpreparedness and 
the wisdom of our present military pol- 
icy as defined by the National Defense 
Act. 








Forgotten Battles of Decisive Impor- 
tance—Tours 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 
HE battle of Tours, A.D. 732, definitely stopped the 
Moslem advance and saved France from the fate 
of Spain. Charles Martel, the chief of the Franks, was 
opposed to Abdalrahman, the leader of the Moslems 


from Spain. 


The Saracen host was of huge size; some accounts 
give the number as 400,000. Fighting was desperate 
for over a week, thus making this the longest battle in 
history up to the World War. Finally Abdalrahman 
was slain and his army routed with great slaughter. 











Military Training at Educational 
Institutions 


Two authoritative discussions that we hope may 
be helpful to officers who may have occasion to con- 
sider or discuss the subject, and especially to officers 
who are now or may soon be on R.O.TC. duty. 


Military Training in the Land-Grant Colleges 


An address by Dr. W.O. Thompson, President Emeritus, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, January 10, 1929, to the Assembled Cadet Corps 
at the University of Minnesota 


Dr. Thompson is one of the leading 
educators of the country and a very 
prominent man in public life. Any views 
that he may express on subjects with 
which he is at least normally familiar 
should carry great weight.—Enrror. 


N RESPONDING to the invitation 

to appear before you today and to 
speak upon the topic assigned, namely, 
Military Training in Land-Grant Col- 
leges, permit me to say that I am not 
here to argue but rather to state a case. 
My desire is to state the situation for 
your own information and considera- 
tion. What I have to say is based chief- 
ly upon something more than twenty- 
six years’ experience as president of a 
land-grant college, namely, the Ohio 
State University. During these years I 
have had to do with the discussions in 
the Land-Grant College Association 
and with certain proposals for legisla- 
tion in the interest of these colleges and 
with the preparation of the National 
Defense Act of 1916. 

At the outset it may be well to state 
as clearly and concisely as possible the 
principal objections to compulsory mili- 
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tary education. These are: first, that 
it is not required by the Act of 1862; 
second, that such education fosters mili- 
tarism, which is not in harmony with 
American ideals; third, that the spirit 
of compulsion is out of harmony with 
the spirit of modern education; fourth, 
that the practice assumes the probabil- 
ity of future wars and is out of harmony 
with the present trend of thought in 
American life. 

These four objections probably in- 
clude all the more important points of 
view. Specific objections could be pre- 
sented against this as against any other 
type of education. With these the pres- 
ent address is not concerned. In order 
that the force of the above objections 
may be given due consideration, permit 
me to bring to your attention the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

In the midst of the late Civil War, on 
July 2, 1862, an Act of Congress known 
as the Land-Grant Act made certain 
grants of land and landscrip for the pur- 
pose of establishing in each state which 
should accept its provisions “at least 
one college, where the leading objects 
shall be, without excluding other scien- 
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tific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislatures of the states may re- 
spectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of 
industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.” 

This act has previously been passed 
by Congress and vetoed by President 
Buchanan. It was reenacted and signed 
by President Lincoln in the midst of our 
Civil War. 

The interpretation of this act is im- 
portant to its proper and complete un- 
derstanding. The question of agricul- 
ture had been before the country, espe- 
cially in Illinois and Michigan and in 
certain agricultural circles, for some 
time. When, however, the matter came 
up for consideration by Congress, the 
subject of mechanic arts was included 
because such vocations were considered 
to be a contribution to the national de- 
fense. The opposition to the bill is not 
so important at this juncture, but it is 
well to remember that the phrase “with- 
out excluding other scientific and classi- 
cal studies and including military tac- 
tics’ was intended to do two things: 
first, to make it possible to teach outside 
of a strict interpretation of applied sci- 
ence and leave some discretion to the 
state; the second important fact is that 
military tactics was included as a posi- 
tive contribution to and an essential part 
of the bill. Without these two features 
there is reason to believe that the bill 
might not have been enacted into a law. 
Further, the phrase “in such manner as 
the legislatures of the states may re- 
spectively prescribe” was due to the fact 
that a strong factor in Congress recog- 
nizededucationasastatefunction. Pres- 
ident Buchanan had vetoed this meas- 
ure principally on the theory that the 


proposed legislation interfered with the 
right of the states in education. The 
phrase under such consideration was 
intended to prevent interference by the 
federal government and to protect the 
rights of the states in education which 
by many was regarded as a function of 
the state. It forms no basis for the 
elective idea as applied to education in 
military tactics. 

From the days of President Washing- 
ton the attention of Congress had been 
directed to the necessity of measures to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. The 
improvement of live stock, the import- 
ance of fertilizers, and the increase of 
production were the chief topics in the 
minds of the advocates of agriculture at 
that period. Congress was persuaded on 
those points. It needed no persuasion 
on the importance of the mechanic arts 
as related to national efficiency, and of 
its own motion inserted the provision to 
teach military tactics, a provision en- 
tirely in harmony with the prevailing 
theories concerning military defense at 
that time. From colonial days the 
Militia and later the National Guard, 
in addition to the Regular Army, were 
regarded as perfectly legitimate and 
desirable measures in the way of de- 
fense. West Point and Annapolis stood 
for the professional and official train- 
ing, essential if the country were to 
have an available list of officers. The 
Act of 1862, therefore, was the natural 
expression of the current theory and 
the widely accepted idea that national 
defense was a part of the obligation of 
Congress. 

As a further comment it may be 
added that the provisions of the Act of 
1862 were accepted by all the States of 
the Union. These acceptances began 
at once and continued through a period 
of practically ten years, the time being 
extended by Congress in order to make 
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abundant provision for every state in 
the Union to give the act full consid- 
eration. It is important here to note 
that not a single state in the Union at 
the time of acceptance raised any ob- 
jection to the subject of military science 
or military tactics as the statute ex- 
pressed it. In other words, this law as 
enacted was accepted by the states not 
on any theory of permission but on the 
theory of accepting a status universally 
recognized. That status was that at least 
three things were to be taught: first, ag- 
riculture; second, mechanic arts; and 
third, military tactics. The phrase, 
“without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies,” permits the intro- 
duction of other than the three princi- 
pal topics in the act. Too often we 
overlook the fact that military tactics 
in the statute is on precisely the same 
basis as agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. Beyond question the country ac- 
cepted these colleges on the ground that 
the three topics named were to be a 
part of the body of instruction in the 
colleges. 

When these colleges were organized 
under the provisions of the Act of 1862, 
military tactics was just as much a part 
of the instruction as any other topic. 
No question was then raised whether 
it was mandatory or permissive. The 
colleges accepted in good faith, just as 
the states have done, the provisions of 
the act without reservations. Depart- 
ments of military instruction accord- 
ingly were found at the outset in every 
Land-Grant college. It was believed 
that this was keeping faith with the lat- 
ter and the spirit of the Act of 1862. 
It has remained for substantially fifty 
years as the prevailing custom in all 
Land-Grant colleges. During the pass- 
ing of the years, however, the curricula 
of these colleges, like all other curricula, 
have undergone vigorous examination, 


ee 


discussion, and revision. The adminis. 
trative officers of these colleges by 
large and decisive majority at any time 
in the past twenty-five years in my 
opinion, if a vote had been taken, would 
have favored the retention of military 
tactics as from the beginning. 

In later years, however, the discus- 
sion outside of the Land-Grant colleges 
has formulated objection to the compul- 
sory feature. Some years since, the 
legislature of Wisconsin took action 
making military tactics elective in the 
University of Wisconsin. At the time 
it was regarded by many of the Land- 
Grant officials as a breaking of faith 
with the understanding between these 
colleges and Congress, even though the 
action were possible under a literal in- 
terpretation of the act. The under- 
standing here affirmed was the outcome 
of frequent discussions and conferences 
in the annual meetings of the Land- 
Grant Association. These conferences 
have uniformly confirmed the histor- 
ical position of the colleges. 

It should be recognized that during 
the fifty years since the Civil War the 
administration of these colleges has 
been through the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the War Department. Representa- 
tives of these departments have ordi- 
narily been in attendance at the annual 
meetings and have taken assigned places 
on the programs. During these years 
many conferences have been held with 
all of these departments as to the prob- 
lems arising in administration. The 
War Department and the presidents of 
these colleges have discussed at great 
length all the questions involved in mil- 
itary education and its administration. 
As is well known, the prescribed mili- 
tary instruction, due to limitations of 
the War Department and toother causes, 
was confined to the first two years of 
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college. Two years of military instruc- 
‘ion varying from three to five hours 
per week were given in all these colleges 
as a required subject. The limited num- 
ber of students who became cadet offi- 
cers received suitable additional instruc- 
tion during the junior and senior years. 

When the World War burst upon us 
these Land-Grant colleges, like all other 
colleges, responded to the call of the 
country. At the close of this war the 
organization of a Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps received favorable considera- 
tion. The government was then in a po- 
sition to provide more military officers 
for instruction than it previously had 
been. No effort was made to add the 
feature of compulsion beyond the two 
Provision was made, however, 
that where students in the upper two 
years of the colleges elected the R. O. 
T. C. courses they should be pursued 
under the same requirements and regu- 
lations as all other courses leading to a 
degree. At this juncture, after confer- 
ence with the War Department, certain 
subjects such as mathematics, topog- 
raphy,and military law were introduced 
after faculty approval and made a part 
of the requirements for the degree 
sought. We thus have in these colleges 
a substantial course of study providing 
0 sufficient amount of collegiate train- 
ing in military science to warrant a 
commission in the Reserves at gradua- 
tion. In certain cases, where more ex- 
tended courses of a military character 
have been taken and a degree of excel- 
lence achieved, a commission as second 
leutenant in the Regular Army is 
ewarded. This will probably suffice for 
the statement of the status of military 
science as a part of the present instruc- 
tion in these colleges. 

The most serious and perhaps most 
effective objection from those outside 
the Land-Grant colleges has found ex- 


years. 


pression against the compulsory idea. 
As a mere comment on the situation it 
will be recalled that when these colleges 
were organized the elective idea had 
not taken hold of American education. 
It first found expression in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan under the advocacy of 
President James B. Angell. Later the 
idea was accepted and advocated by 
President. Chas. W. Eliot of Harvard 
and quite promptly throughout the en- 
tire country. From the passing of the 
act in 1862 and for some years there- 
after the idea of the elective principle 
had no consideration whatever either in 
Congress, in states or in the colleges. 
When the elective idea actually made its 
appearance it was confined to the junior 
and senior years and would have had 
no relation whatever to the military in- 
struction as given in the Land-Grant 
colleges. Furthermore, the elective idea 
was an effort to escape the rigidity of 
the fixed curriculum in classics and to 
open up the way for a free acceptance 
of science and a wider field for history, 
economics, and allied subjects. It is not 
quite relevant, therefore, to argue for 
the elimination of military science as a 
subject required of all students from a 
promise based on either the elective 
theory or the permissive interpretation 
of the phraseology of the act itself. If 
the objection to compulsory education 
in military tactics is to be sustained, it 
must be on other grounds and for other 
reasons. 

It may be well, in passing, to note 
that there is a widespread objection 
in certain circles to anything compul- 
sory in modern education or modern 
life. The revolt of youth is on in other 
than military and educational circles. 
It is also well to recognize that the 
American college has never surrendered 
its right or privilege to insist upon cer- 
tain requirements for its degrees. There 
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is no prospect that the American col- 
lege will ever recede from this position. 
Thus we have the doctrine of compul- 
sion in the history of every institution 
of learning. The elective idea was be- 
lieved to give the individual a wider 
range of choice in determining his edu- 
cation, but once that decision was 
reached the faculty insisted upon its 
requirements with just as much em- 
phasis as it ever had done in the older 
fixed curriculum. The unsatisfactory 
experience with the free elective has 
led nearly all colleges and universities 
not to name specifically either partic- 
ular subjects, groups of subjects, 
courses or groups of courses that must 
be pursued in a satisfactory manner as 
a condition precedent to a degree. It 
may be well for us to understand that 
the college has not vacated its right to 
determine the courses of instruction 
open to and available for students. In 
every case, however limited the choice 
may be, the consequences of that choice 
must be accepted by the student. From 
this statement of the case the argument 
against the advanced courses in military 
science as a matter of compulsion falls 
to the ground. These courses, therefore, 
stand upon their merits or fall with 
their demerits. There is no compulsion 
in the upper years, not common to all 
other academic subjects. 

There remains, however, some con- 
sideration of the doctrine of compulsion 
in the first two years of the college 
course. I shall not repeat the argument 
from history. The objection now pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that a certain 
change has come over the thinking of 
the country and that for that reason 
compulsory military education is no 
longer justifiable. It is worthy of note 
that this change of thinking is almost 
entirely outside of the colleges them- 
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selves. Certain men whose motives | 
shall not question have felt called upon 
to express this objection with every ar- 
gument at their command. Among 
these, first, is the charge of militarism. 
The answer here is an appeal to fact. | 
venture to affirm that there is no more 
militarism to be found in the student 
bodies of these Land-Grant colleges or 
among their alumni than will be found 
in a similar body of students in other 
types of colleges or among our citizens 
who have never attended college. The 
truth is, this objection is academic in 
theory. It does not arise out of a state of 
facts. No proof has been offered that the 
students of the American Land-Grant 
colleges have been saturated with the 
ideas of militarism. As everyone knows, 
it has been charged that the students in 
all our American colleges are centers of 
socialism, bolshevism, radicalism, and 
other “isms” that ought to receive pub- 
lie condemnation. Certain investiga- 
tions have been made. These investi- 
gations have demonstrated that there is 
no such an organized force among the 
American students in these alleged 
“isms.” There are certain individuals 
who profess these “isms.” There are 
certain small groups who comfort each 
other in their vagaries, but there is no 
widespread organization in the interest 
of these economic and political fallacies. 
We must conclude that any statement 
or objection based upon a mere theory 
as to militarism in our colleges must 
submit itself to the question of fact. I 
venture the statement that no investi- 
gation will ever develop in these Land- 
Grant colleges a militarism such as the 
objection anticipates. President Kin- 
ley has given his usual clear statement 
as follows: 

In my judgment a university, and 


particularly a state university, is an ex- 
cellent place to give military training. 
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Training there is bound by the very 
condition to avoid militarism. The 
training is given in a civilian institu- 
tion, from a civilian point of view, with 
emphasis upon citizenship, in connec- 
tion with the study of other subjects, 
and under the inspiration of university 
ideals. Under such conditions it is not 
likely to be over-emphasized but takes 
its place as one subject in the curricu- 
lum 


Another objection is to the effect that 
this education is based upon the belief 
in the probability of future wars and is 
out of harmony with modern thought. 
\s a matter of fact, wars always have 
been probable and, what is more, they 
luve been actual. No one regrets this 
more than the educator or the soldier. 
It may be worth while to make the ob- 
-ervation that the World War did not 
originate with the people, nor did it orig- 
inate with the soldiers, nor did it origi- 
nate in the parliaments or congresses of 
the world. Every intelligent reader 
knows the World War sprang out of the 
inefficiency and incompetency of diplo- 
matic forees when faced with the war- 
like proposals of government officials. 
| venture the assertion also that no more 
ardent advocates of the Kellogg Pact 
now pending will be found than in the 
iaculties of these Land-Grant colleges. 
No group of young men will endorse it 
more cordially than boys wearing the 
uniform in these colleges. The most ad- 
vanced thought of the present time upon 
the question of war and peace recog- 
nizes the right of defense as being just 
as sacred as the right of life. It cannot, 
therefore, be charged that an educa- 
tional institution giving its young men 
tle elements of education in military 
tactics is transcending the limits of a 
rational defense or proceeding upon the 
theory of an unjustifiable aggression. 

Further, the objection is not true to 
‘act. The instruction in these colleges is 


not based upon any probabilities or 
upon a belief in probabilities. It is per- 
tinent to recall that instruction in mili- 
tary tactics in these colleges is one of the 
three subjects named in the Act of 1862 
and specifically provided for. It is a 
matter of tontract between the federal 
government and the several states ac- 
cepting the act. The fact that a change 
of opinion has taken place in certain 
circles should not in any degree deter 
administrative officials from proceeding 
in accordance with the historical inter- 
pretation of the act and its acceptance 
by the states. 

I recognize that every course of in- 
struction and every curriculum ever 
constructed has its defenders as well as 
its critics. We have long discussed the 
question whether certain subjects pro- 
vide a training superior to others; 
whether these subjects are essential in 
the education of the youth. These are 
debatable questions and will remain so 
until the end of time. The educated 
world will never agree on any one fixed 
curriculum. The tendency has been to 
recognize the legitimate claims that can 
be made for certain subjects of instruc- 
tion and for their place in a systematic 
curriculum. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, in academic circles, to do more 
than to make sure that a subject pro- 
vides a reasonable contribution to the 
intellectual life and to the development 
of citizenship. The modern college cata- 
log is sufficient evidence of this general 
position. From the origin of the Land- 
Grant college, military tactics has been 
a part of its required curriculum. It has 
kept its place from the beginning. The 
faculties are not now disposed to aban- 
don the subject. In the discussions of 
the past fifty years attention has been 
frequently directed to the fact that in- 
struction in military tactics as prac- 
ticed accomplishes certain definite re- 
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sults. Among these is a widespread ac- 
tivity in outdoor recreation. Walking 
is still regarded as the best recreative 
exercise for the human body. The 
physical activity required in the drill 
and in the setting-up exercises needs no 
comment of approval. It may be ob- 
served that in all modern departments 
of physical education the intramural 
activities have unconsciously paid a 
high tribute to the value of the outdoor 
life of the cadet. No other college activ- 
ity engages so many students or has a 
more widespread benefit. From that 
point of view, military training needs no 
defense. 

Second, it teaches men how to give 
and receive commands, how to obey, 
how to coordinate themselves with other 
men and to cooperate in the attainment 
of a given end. All these qualities are 
highly prized in every program of life. 
It is not essential to the question at issue 
to lay any claim to military tactics as 
the supreme or exclusive agent in teach- 
ing these habits. All professions, all 
business, all organized society acclaim 
the excellence of these qualities. Fur- 
thermore, military science emphasizes 
the importance of organization. Here 
is the key to the greatest activities and 
to the mammoth enterprises of modern 
life. The ability to organize whatever 
materials one is dealing with, whether 
they be intellectual, physical, social or 
financial, lies at the very basis of our 
progress. Modestly we affirm that the 
organizing ability of men well trained 
in military science is so obvious that 
education embodying these qualities 
needs little defense. 

The general support of the education 
in military tactics as now practiced 
comes from the alumni of these insti- 
tutions and from presidents and facul- 





a 


ties. Individual objectors are to be 
found. It may be said, however, that 
for twenty-five years past the educa- 
tion in military tactics has met with 
less disapproval and has elicited more 
favorable comment from the faculties 
than almost any other subject. 

There remains a word as to student 
opinion. Here will be found some di- 
vision due to several causes, a failure 
to understand the place of such instrue- 
tion as related to the institution, a 
widespread but indefinite opposition to 
any required subject, to a certain feel- 
ing that it interferes with the major 
college interests, and in some degree to 
a dislike for wearing a uniform while 
in academic work. 

Careful observation establishes the 
fact that these objections in a majority 
of cases fade as experience develops. 
In one instance I have heard of a com- 
mandant of whom it was reported, “Al 
freshmen hate him, all sophomores be- 
lieve in him, all juniors and seniors love 
him.” The post-graduate testimony of 
those having taken the education as 
prescribed is the best test of its merits. 
The justification of required or compul- 
sory military tactics is to be found in 
its fruit. Alumni testimony, if we may 
trust what we hear, distinctly favors 
the retention of the present practices. 
All objections are entitled to considera- 
tion on their merits. So also is any 
educational theory and practice. Here 
and here only we rest our case and ai- 
firm our belief in compulsory military 
education as provided in the Land- 
Grant colleges as entirely in harmony 
with a sound patriotism, a loyal adher- 
ence to every proposal of our govern- 
ment looking toward peace and the abo- 
lition of war. 
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II 


Military Training of the Schoolboy—and His 
Later Life 


WarmotH THomas Gisss! 


\ VIEW of the increasing number of 

subjects that are competing for a 
place in the school program, justifica- 
tion for adding any subject ean be had 
only on one or more of the following 
grounds: 

1. It offers direct values not already in- 
cluded in other subjects. 

2. The use of these values after graduation 
is fairly certain. 

3. The improbability of such training else- 
where. 

The number of values which military 
training offers, and the ways in which 
it can be used, we shall consider later. 
The question of obtaining it elsewhere, 
and its relation to the school, should 
be of interest to all, for not only does 
this touch each citizen directly but it 
also involves the further fundamental 
question of the duty of the school. 

If we agree with the theory that it 
is the duty of the school to teach so- 
cially desirable things which the pupil 
would not learn otherwise, or to teach 
him to do better those things he would 
learn anyway, we shall have a con- 
venient point of departure. 

In the United States at least, the 
school or, better, the public school, is 
predominantly the agent to which so- 
ciety has entrusted its future well- 
being so far as education is concerned. 
Originally the school was engaged pri- 
marily with the development of mental 
and, to some extent, of religious traits. 
Today it is almost universally accepted 
that the school must train in activities 


designed to improve the pupil in his 
health, home membership, citizenship, 
leisure, vocation, ethical character, and 
the fundamental processes. And these 
do not by any means exhaust the list. 

In extending its activities, the school 
has assumed many of the duties which 
had been performed by such other 
agencies, as the home and the church. 
The usual justifications for such en- 
croachments have been that the school 
is better prepared, and that the change 
is to the advantage of both the individ- 
ual and society. 


STATUS OF MILITARY TRAINING 


Turning to the subject of military 
training, it can hardly be denied that no 
definite policy, in the light of the above 
considerations, has yet been estab- 
lished. Practically all of the Land- 
Grant colleges offer a certain amount of 
military training. A few other institu- 
tions offer good courses, and many of 
the public schools, as those in Boston 
and Washington, D. C., provide for 
military drill. But the great majority 
of schools offer no drill at all. Hence, 
notwithstanding the fact that no other 
agency is attempting this training, the 
schools themselves are not yet con- 
vinced that they are better prepared or 
that it is to the advantage of the stu- 
dents and the state that they should 
wholeheartedly undertake this program. 

But this confusion in school policy is 
not astonishing when we realize that 
the greatest educational authorities 
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have largely ignored this question. For 
example, we know that two of the prin- 
cipal authorities to whom we turn for 
high school objectives are Professor 
Inglis of Harvard University, and the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Professor Inglis places upon 
the school the responsibility for train- 
ing in “social-civic” activities, and the 
Cardinal Principles, those for health 
and citizenship. But it is clear that 
they do not rate military training very 
highly for contributing thereto, for the 
former includes it as a special and 
limited possibility; the latter makes no 
mention of it. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Somehow, we have looked upon the 
social sciences and physical education 
as at least furnishing a military back- 
ground. But when we examine the 
subject-matter as presented by these 
authorities, we find but little to justify 
our faith. 

Any evaluation of the benefits de- 
rived from such subjects must take into 
consideration the whole learning situa- 
tion, as created by such classes. The 
main factors are: 

1. The primary objects for which these sub- 
jects are taught. 

2. The methods employed. These can be 
determined by considering such factors as: 


(a) grounds and buildings, (b) class program, 
(c) other facilities, (d) teachers, (e) pupils. 


With this in mind, let us consider his- 
tory as it is ordinarily taught. One of 
the most striking features is the ap- 
parent impossibility of its writers to 
settle definitely the old dispute as to 
which is greater, the pen or the sword— 
history as written or history as it really 
occurred. The force of this statement 
becomes more apparent when we con- 
sider some such topic as the following, 


taken from Prof. C. A. Beard: 


it is due to historical accuracy to deny 
the time-honored tradition that a few 
Militiamen overwhelmed more numer- 
ous forces of Regulars in a seven years 
war for independence. They did noth- 
ing of the sort. 


What is the effect on the mind of the 
youthful learner? 

Let us try to visualize the class in 
school. The room is an ordinary one 
with maps and other illustrations; the 
teacher is a civilian and, like the stu- 
dents, in civilian dress; but for the voice 
of one reciting, quiet prevails. Under 
these circumstances, it matters not 
whether the teacher is the traditional 
type or the Beard type, the results will 
be the same—civil, not military, re- 
actions. For the student will tend to 
respond to the stimulus of this lesson 
in the light of his experience. He has 
had no military experience, and there 
is nothing suggestive in his environment. 
Hence the military aspects of the dis- 
cussion, as such, will be of no special 
significance to him. 

On the other hand, suppose the tra- 
ditional teacher has taught him to be- 
lieve a series of other events—for ex- 
ample, that prosperity depends on 4 
protective tariff. The student will tend 
to respond here by receiving it as in- 
formation and belief, as he did on pre- 
vious occasions. Or if Beard has 
taught according to his methods, the 
student will respond by receiving the 
facts and deciding the merits. When 
so much has been done, in either case, 
his interests in the subject will be satis- 
fied and the response complete. Mere 
discussion of military matters under 
these circumstances will have no greater 
effect in teaching the pupil to become 4 
soldier than a like discussion of the 
sugar tariff would have in making him 
a farmer. The objectives, methods and 
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circumstances are all directed toward 
the development of historians. 

\When we pass to the subject of citi- 
zenship we find that, especially since 
the war, the schools have redoubled 
their efforts. The movement has taken 
form in two directions: (1) teaching 
Americanization to the foreigners, and 
(2) adopting functional courses in civies 
and the problems of democracy in the 
schools. We are interested here in the 
latter. 

What of the military value of these 
One of the best books writ- 
ten on this subject is “Community 
Civies,” by R. O. Hughes of the Pea- 
body High School in Pittsburgh. He 
presents to the youngsters, very in- 
terestingly, many of the practical prob- 
lems with which the young citizen must 
deal in later life. Nowhere does Mr. 
Hughes bring it squarely before the 
boys that the military is or may be- 
come an activity in which each and 
every one may be engaged, and for 
which he should spend some time in 
training. To him this service begins 
and ends with the war. 

Or let us consider another view, as 
expressed in the American Citizen by 
J. A. Lapp, director of the Indiana 
sureau of Legislative Information, and 
lecturer on Political and Social Sciences 
in Indiana University. Under the sub- 
ject, “The Fear of Military Dictation,” 
he says: 


courses? 


We do not keep an army larger 
than is necessary for our defense and 
are careful to see that it is not placed 
in a position to exercise power over the 
citizens. . . . The people from the very 
beginning feared the influence of the 
Army in publie affairs. . . . The peo- 
le can control the Army by refusing to 
vote the money to support it. 


The objectives here, like those of the 
‘raditional history teacher, are the for- 


mulation of certain definite attitudes. 
The method is by the stimulation of 
fear. If the Army is to be composed of 
American citizens, trained in the same 
ideals of democracy, patriotism, and 
service as all other citizens, why should 
it be necessary to set it apart and fear 
it? Moreover, fear, because of its 
emotional nature, is the worst method 
by which rational attitudes toward the 
Army can be developed. 

A more optimistic view is expressed 
by Prof. W. B. Munro of Harvard 
University, in his Social Civics. Under 
the subject “Preparedness” he pre- 
sents the arguments both for and 
against military -training, and con- 
cludes: 


The lesson to be drawn from this 
{war] is that if a country builds up a 
vigorous manhood, both physically and 
mentally; . . . it is accomplishing real 
preparedness for whatever may come. 


Laboring under an old misapprehen- 
sion, as we shall see presently, that 
mere physical prowess plus a certain 
amount of schooling is equivalent to a 
course in military training, Professor 
Munro, too, fails to present the Service 
itself as a challenge to the youth; as 
an object with which to tie up the pu- 
pil’s interest in such a way as to im- 
press him with his relation and respon- 
sibility to it, and thus to build in him 
lasting attitudes and ideals of service. 

This is not to be regarded as imply- 
ing that these eminent scholars would 
wittingly mislead the boys of today, 
but rather as indicating how inade- 
quately even the best books in these 
fields treat this problem. 

Nor will we find it more hopeful if 
we turn to the program of physical 
education. Dr. D. A. Sargent of the 
Sargent Physical Training School for 
Girls, Cambridge, Mass., takes his 
stand against drill thus: 
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If the ultimate aim of the drill is to 
prepare young men for the life and 
duties of a soldier, we are forced to 
conclude that the drill itself is still de- 
fective. .. . This is recognized by the 
great military nations of Europe, which 
give all the recruits from three to 
twelve months gymnastic training to 
develop them as men, before they are 
expected to conform to the require- 
ments of a soldier. 


Thus Doctor Sargent, an outstanding 
physical, not military, director, con- 
firms his faith in his own profession. 
But, in pointing out the European pol- 
icy in support of his view, he overlooks 
the main point of difference between it 
and his own. “Gymnastic training” in 
these countries is under the control and 
supervision of military, not civilian, 
leadership; it is given in a military at- 
mosphere and directed towards military 
ends. Hence this is military training, 
pure and simple; for the same reason, 
as we have already seen, that the ordi- 
nary school history class, even when 
discussing military questions, is civil- 
ian, and not military, training. 

Later writers on physical education 
seem to have abandoned the Sargent 
plan of developing general physical 
strength for the more modern idea of 
training for specific activities. Today 
athletics undoubtedly would be first in 
real objectives of this training. Follow 
the youngster to the gymnasium or 
playground, and you enter at once into 
the spirit of the surroundings—a veri- 
table land of play and playthings. Boys 
come voluntarily to fit themselves for 
their chosen field of athletics. Of course, 
while there they must and will obey the 
rules. But when one decides to quit, 
whether he has completed training or 
not, there is always a way out. Under 
these circumstances, military values 
have no better opportunity than in the 
ordinary classroom. On the contrary, 


—$. 


such training, because of its laxity in 
discipline, may set up a chain of re- 
sponses which, if carried over into the 
Army, might positively handicap the 
trainee. 

MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Let us pass now to a consideration of 
some of our schools that offer drill. To 
what extent is this general learning sit- 
uation altered thereby? We have al- 
ready seen that in these classes no boy 
is made to feel that his education is or 
will be incomplete without military 
training, that without it he would be at 
a disadvantage in later life, or that he 
would be lacking to that extent in the 
qualities of the good citizen. Training 
is merely offered for “those who want 
it,’ or perhaps because the school is 
receiving an appropriation or a gift 
which makes such training one of its 
conditions. Hence no boy who meets 
the requirements will be “denied,” but 
he must not allow it to “interfere” with 
his regular work, nor must it disturb 
the peace and quiet of the grounds and 
buildings. These boys, therefore, must 
hold their exercises at noon or after 
school; or possibly they may be per- 
mitted to go into the streets and parks. 
Under such conditions, it is not hard to 
see why the response of the ordinary 
school boy to drill will be one of avoid- 
ance. 

Likewise, the school system which of- 
fers no military training, but by means 
of compulsory laws requires the attend- 
ance of those boys who are really in- 
terested in it, is to them an instrument 
of rank injustice which ought to be de- 
spised and disobeyed; and indifference, 
inattention and truancy are but normal 
responses to the inner urge for freedom. 


THE PRODUCTS OF OUR SCHOOLS 


If our program is failing in certain 
respects to satisfy the mental life of stu- 
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dents, what can be said of the grad- 
uates? 

The boys who go from the schools each 
year may be divided into two main 
classes: (1) a small group with mili- 
tary training, and (2) a large group 
without it. 

This situation presents many causes 
for concern. The small group of mili- 
tary men, because of their training, be- 
lieve that the success of the Army, and 
hence the welfare of the country, in any 
emergency rests very largely on their 
shoulders. _As a result of their experi- 
ences with the jeering majority at school 
who would not take training, they 
tend to feel that the ordinary citizen, 
ignorant of and indifferent to such train- 
ing, is suspicious of and opposed to 
army menas aclass. Therefore, mainly 
as a matter of self-defense, in matters 
of public policy they often tend to 
take extreme positions and uncompro- 
mising attitudes. 

The non-military may be subdivided 
into several groups: 

1. Those who engage in business or 
industry the success of which will de- 
pend on competition and protection in 
foreign markets. It is to the financial 
interests of these men that the Army 
and Navy be kept in a state of prepar- 
edness. Business is their ideal, and 
when that has been threatened they, like 
the man whose home has been invaded, 
first seek to throw out the intruder, and 
then consider consequences. Having 
had no military experiehce, they would 
leave this aspect to the military ex- 
perts and base their demands for action 
on business grounds. 

2. Another group will undertake bus- 
iness the prosperity of which depends 
entirely on peace. To these the heavy 
taxes necessary to maintain a large 
army and navy are direct drains on in- 
come, and war means ruin. Business is 


their ideal also. They, too, have had no 
military experience. Their welfare re- 
quires peace, and therefore on business 
grounds, too, they are willing to close 
their eyes to the welfare of the country 
as a whole, and become tools in the 
hands of the professional pacifists in 
demanding peace. 

3. Then there is another group which 
we might classify as pacifists; a rather 
heterogeneous combination in whose be- 
havior the only common element to be 
found is their opposition to the soldier. 
In this group are men who, perhaps, 
have tried a military career and failed; 
others who fail to see opportunities for 
personal advancement in the Army; 
some who because of special training 
or ability as writers or speakers are em- 
ployed by large interests to advocate 
peace at any price. And then there 
are the conscientious objectors. 

4. In the next place we have the pa- 
triots—those who will oppose or favor 
war purely on grounds which they be- 
lieve to be for the best interests of the 
nation as a whole, even at the sacrifice 
of their personal interests or safety. 
They seek to be guided by the dictates 
of the national honor or welfare. Their 
experiences may be broad and varied, 
but lacking in military training. With 
this blank in their own lives, they can- 
not adequately appreciate all circum- 
stances involved in a peace or war de- 
cision. In an effort to fill in this gap, 
they bravely undertake to determine 
what a famous ancestor, or a great na- 
tional hero, as Washington or Lincoln, 
did or would have done under the same 
or similar circumstances, and then act 
accordingly. Although behavior based 
on such ideals is more praiseworthy, it 
is not thereby cured of the common de- 
fect of being poorly integrated, unbal- 
anced, and uncertain. 

5. Lastly, there is the great, un- 
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thinking mass, who as a group will do 
more fighting than any other. Its mem- 
bers are appealed to by the others to 
become, or not to become, partisans to 
a conflict which in reality may offer no 
benefits to them as a group or the na- 
tion as a whole. Favorable responses 
are often secured by deliberate appeals 
to prejudices when they could never be 
obtained directly on the issues. 


WHAT MILITARY TRAINING CAN DO 


A nation cannot realize its greatest 
destiny in this way. To remove or 
lessen the possibility of such group ac- 
tions would undoubtedly be a great step 
forward in actual democratic govern- 
ment. Certainly one of the best means 
of achieving this end would be a more 
thorough training in citizenship. Of 
what should this consist? Many things 
could be mentioned, but we believe the 
best practical single answer is to be 
found in the phrase, universal compul- 
sory military training in the schools. 

Now to define precisely the term 
“military training” is difficult. The 
science of arms, like other sciences, is 
constantly undergoing change, and any 
attempt to define it can only be a state- 
ment of what it is at a given time. 
Any adequate military training program 
today, in the light of modern warfare, 
must include mental and moral condi- 
tioning in military situations, as well 
as physical development in conjunction 
with the primary motor military skills. 

In former times wars were fought, 
chiefly by well-trained officers, who 
ranked high in the social seale, at the 
head of a band of mercenary or profes- 
sional soldiers, who came from the oppo- 
site extreme and who were often of for- 
eign nationality. They depended on 
arms and munitions which had been 
hoarded, bought in foreign countries, or 
captnred in battle, while the great ma- 


jority of the population went about its 
usual daily tasks hardly disturbed by or 
interested in the outcome. 

This is not true today, especially with 
the great democratic nations. The whole 
nation now fights a war. Every one 
must do his or her “bit,” whether in the 
front-line trenches, the supply serv- 
ices, labor, industry, agriculture, propa- 
ganda, or “hooverizing” at home. 

While it might appear to be stretch- 
ing the idea too far for any school to 
attempt to include such a wide variety 
of activities in its military training pro- 
gram, yet these are real problems 
which any nation that declares war on 
a worthy foe must face. To have the en- 
tire citizenry equipped with a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of these 
problems, and in accord with such 
ideals, would mean much to the final 
outcome. 

For the soldier in the field, physical 
drill ‘without training which tends to 
prepare his mind, nerves, and habits 
of life for the new circumstances under 
which he must necessarily live, is all 
but valueless. To be most effective, 
this training must be universal and 
compulsory. Universal because the 
draft law is and must ever be universal. 
Compulsory because none can afford to 
be without it, even though he may not 
see its advantages at present. 

The matter of harmonizing this idea 
with that of individual differences or 
personal liberty is not so difficult as 
might first appear. A limit must be 
placed even on individual rights, in the 
interest of the general welfare. For our 
purposes, the federal and state consti- 
tutions have already established it. For 
example, all persons born under Amer- 
ican jurisdiction are citizens. The state 
does not leave it to the discretion of 
the individual to become a citizen at his 
own election. Neither is it left to him 
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to decide whether or not he will become 
a part of the unorganized militia. The 
laws state plainly that all male citizens 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five constitute the unorganized militia 
and are consequently subject to mili- 
tary service without reference to their 
personal inclinations. In other words, 
every man born here is by reason of that 
fact both a citizen and a potential sol- 
dier, by the fundamental laws. 

Basic military training, then, like the 
English language, is not to be consid- 
ered as a specialty which may be 
elected only at the will of the individ- 
ual, but as one of the two common inte- 
grating and unifying experiences that 
are so necessary for both the general 
welfare and for the citizen-soldier that 
the State can permit no other alterna- 
tive. 

The advantage of such an experience 
in military training for all school boys 
is at once apparent. It is an open 
field for exploration and guidance to 
further advancement. It will develop in 
all boys, whether they land alternately 
in the ranks of civilians or soldiers, the 
same fundamental ideas and ideals of 
citizenship and its responsibility, while 
at the same time it will train them for 
the service which all may be called upon 
to perform. It will bridge the gap be- 
tween the thinking of the soldier and the 
civilian and between various groups of 
civilians. It is the most effective, and 
vet democratic, basis upon which spe- 
cialists and army grades and ranks of 
all branches can be determined and de- 
veloped in accordance with individual 
interests and aptitudes. For the civil- 
ian, it fills in a blank in life which makes 
lim at onee more efficient, independent, 
and free. 


OUR WORLD WAR EXPERIENCES 


[t might be suggested that, since we 


won the World War without such a 
system, there can be no justification of 
it now. While it is not believed that 
this question should be considered 
merely on the grounds of preparation 
for war, yet many of our experiences 
of the last war point to its advantage. 

We have read much of the physical 
disadvantages and discomforts of un- 
trained soldiers. The proportion of 
killed and wounded in battle because of 
poor training is large; the number of 
those that suffer from disease and ex- 
posure is larger. These facts are signifi- 
cant. They are usually seen in the 
newspapers and histories. But there 
are others, not so easily ascertained, 
and hence not so frequently seen, which 
ought to be of special interest. 

Let us consider some here. During 
the years 1917 and 1918, some 23,908,- 
576 men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five registered for service in 
the United States armies. Of this num- 
ber 17,593,778 were passed upon by the 
local boards and classified thus: 

6,964,229 dependency deferments. 

6,373,414 held for service. 

1,467,319 aliens. 

925,873 physically disqualified. 
722,335 in service at time of call. 
506,815 agricultural deferments. 


317,570 industrial deferments. 
316,223 other deferments. 


It is not necessary to go into a de- 
tailed study of these figures here, but 
it is interesting to note that in 1917, 
just before the draft, for every seven 
men who volunteered for service, nine 
could be found physically unfit. More- 
over, for every volunteer, two unwilling 
aliens remained. Many questions of 
both civil and military interest arise 
here. For example, should these large 
classes of deferments be in any way 
considered as indicating an unwilling- 
ness to perform military service? No 
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one theory will explain all classes. 
Yet it must be remembered that while 
the law made it possible for those who 
qualified under deferments to remain 
out, none but the physically disabled 
were actually refused. 

On the whole, it seems quite safe to 
conclude from these figures that in the 
whole unorganized militia, in 1917, the 
number of men morally and mentally 
unprepared for war greatly exceeded 
the physically unfit. Since the war we 
have extended our “physical education” 
program. But what has been done for 
mental and moral conditioning? 

If we follow the draftees into the 
Army, we find that out of the more 
than 6,000,000 held for service, there 
were 2,780,576 actually called. These 
were then subdivided into the follow- 
ing classes: 


1. Those qualified for general military serv- 
ice. 

2. Those qualified for limited service. 

3. Those qualified in remediable group. 


The ratio of these respective groups 
was about 16 : 4:1. In other words, 
one-fourth of the men called into service 
could perform only limited service, and 
but a fourth of these, with treatment, 
could be raised quickly to the general 
service. 

Now what about the morale? Of the 
almost 3,000,000 called, there was a net 
report of 337,649 desertions, with 173,- 
911 outstanding on July 15, 1919, and 
247,425 more listed as delinquents. Al- 
though many desertions may be ac- 
counted for on the ground that the sol- 
diers became impatient with military 
control after the fighting was over, the 
plain facts are that some 585,074 phys- 
ically fit men, nearly one-fifth of all 
actually called, were unwilling to ac- 
cept service loyally and cheerfully. 


Desertion, of course, is but one as- 
pect of the problem of military morale. 
Another may be traced by a study of 
the newspapers and other periodicals 
of the time. Most of us-remember the 
treatment accorded those hapless indi- 
viduals, the slackers and draft dodgers, 
It would be as difficult to ascertain the 
exact number of unfit men actually 
frightened into the Army by such tac- 
tics as it would be to check up the num- 
ber who deserted because of the fear 
stimulated in them by the exaggerated 
reports of German frightfulness. Both 
groups would be of doubtful military 
value. In fact, their presence in the 
Army may be positively harmful by 
weakening the morale of others. 

Furthermore, it is not unlikely that 
in some men who withstood the temp- 
tation to desert, certain emotions were 
aroused and remained and contributed 
to those mental and nervous complica- 
tions which have been found to be at 
the root of other unusual behavior noted 
in the Army during the war, and since 
among ex-Service men. The doctors 
call it neuropsychiatry now. During 
the war they called it shell shock. We 
need not go into the details of the sub- 
ject here. One authority explains it 
thus: 


. . . [The soldier] enters the trenches 
in first class condition. The duration of 
his stay there, provided he is not 
wounded, . . . will depend . . . upon 
the nature, duration, intensity and fre- 
quency of the emotion-exciting causes, 
and upon himself. By that all-inclusive 
word himself we mean to signify chiefly 
his temperament, disposition and char- 
acter. 

It must be remembered that one of the 
greatest sources of break-down under 
such circumstances is intense and fre- 
quent emotion. .. . 

These symptoms, troublesome enough 
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in civil life, become positively danger- 
ous to the man in the trenches.* 

It thus appears, from this British au- 
thor, that shell shock is not a physical 
injury but is due rather to nervous or 
mental, or probably both nervous and 
mental, disorders; that its victim may 
suffer from increasing effects for an in- 
definite period before he finally suc- 
cumbs or even before any unusual be- 
havior is ordinarily noticeable. Yet it 
is by no means accidental. For this 
class of patients is still reporting in 
large numbers to the hospitals. 


CONCLUSION 


What does this mean? First of all, 
that the fifty-odd thousand Americans 
killed in action are but a small fraction 
of our war casualties. It means that 
our problem of rehabilitation is far more 
complicated than caring for the physi- 
cally incapacitated. It also reveals the 
fact in too many cases the physical en- 
durance was far greater than the mental 
and nervous; the government has spent, 
and must necessarily spend, many mil- 
lions in the care of these men. The last 
war has clearly shown that it is too 
late to attempt to develop a fighter after 
war has been declared. The mental 
shock that results from the declaration, 
the rush to camp, the period of “train- 
ing” in the rudiments, followed by the 
wear and tear of combat life, permit 
the ordinary man no opportunity to 
readjust himself to his new and unfa- 
miliar cireumstances. 

Our schools cannot escape considera- 
tion in this connection. We have seen 
that they have but meager interest in 
military training; and that teachers 
and educators treat it according to in- 
dividual eaprice. The boy may grad- 
uate without having to give serious 
thought toit. On leaving school he may 
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find himself faced suddenly with the 
problem of being drafted into the Army, 
an emergency for which he is unpre- 
pared mentally and spiritually. The 
draft will arouse uninteresting, unpleas- 
ant, and distasteful emotions. The nor- 
mal response to such is avoidance, but 
this simple and usual act now becomes 
“draft dodging” and carries with it dire 
and permanent consequences. 

In the Army, such a fellow is a misfit. 
The firing line only adds to his difficul- 
ties. Thus he is led daily into ever- 
increasing confusion. At length he 
finds two lines of conduct open to him: 
he may desert; or, urged on by family 
ties, his sense of honor, or patriotism, 
he may accept and remain, under un- 
equal difficulties, only to find himself 
yielding later to “shell shock.” As the 
coward, we would heap dishonor upon 
him; as the victim, we would extend 
care. From the military point of view, 
either case would be a failure. Should 
he alone bear the blame? Has not the 
state been negligent from the start in 
training this boy? 

While it cannot be claimed that mil- 
itary training alone will absolutely cure 
all of such defects, there can be but 
little doubt that it will greatly improve 
them. 

This is a big cooperative activity in 
which large numbers must necessarily 
be involved for the general welfare. 
For this reason it cannot be left to the 
family or any other smaller agency. 
When it is partially or ineffectively 
given, or not given at all in a demo- 
cratic country, the results will inevita- 
bly be unsatisfactory. The school is the 
largest and greatest training agent of 
the state, and has the boy during his 
natural training period. It should be 
responsible for all training for a full and 
well-balanced life. 








Klichka 


Tuomas CLEMENT LONERGAN 


HE use of the klichka or alias be- 

came almost universal amongst the 
radicals in Russia after the introduc- 
tion of the agent provocateur system 
by the secret police. 

When I returned from Moscow in the 
spring of 1922 I was often asked the 
reason why nearly all of the Soviet 
leaders in their early life had forsaken 
their true family names. Occasionally 
I encountered preconceived ideas on 
the subject, though seldom, if ever, did 
they meet the exact truth. To those 
who had assumed that the Bolshevik 
party was largely recruited from the 
classes of criminal tendency, the hiding 
of personal identity under a false name 
seemed the natural procedure. Others 
accepted the practice as nothing more 
than the ordinary resort of fugitives 
from political justice or of prisoners 
escaped from exile. Still others pointed 
out that those in power in the Bolshevik 
faction in 1909 and the years imme- 
diately following, being for the greater 
part of Jewish birth, had adopted this 
means of concealing their racial ante- 
cedents. 

Yet any of these premises, while it 
might be applicable perhaps in a spe- 
cific instance, could hardly suffice to 
explain satisfactorily the universal 
adoption of the practice, not only by 
the Bolsheviks but also by the Men- 
sheviks, the Golosovtsy, and other 
groups of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labor party. 

The real reason for the klichka was 
to be found in the mutual distrust that 
existed because of traitorous comrades 
who from time to time had gained ad- 
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mittance to the innermost circles, only 
to betray the members, and who real- 
ized full well that the police would keep 
their acts from the discovery of their 
brethren. As my friend, old Professor 
Tairoff, the interpreter of Leo Kameney 
at the Moscow Soviet, once told me, 
the practice grew out of the attempt, 
especially on the part of the Bolshe- 
viks, to defeat the so-called agent pro- 
vocateur system of the Russian secret 
police. 

“After the 1905 revolution,” he had 
remarked, “government espionage be- 
came very severe. Of the many secret 
organizations that had joined together 
to form the Russian Labor Party, none 
suffered so extremely as the Bolshevik 
faction. Including in its ranks the 
more violent radicals, it was the special 
target of police surveillance. The effect 
of constantly laboring under the strain, 
intensified by the continual betrayal oi 
its members through police spies who 
somehow gained entrance to the secret 
meetings, had been to create an atmos- 
phere of general suspicion that induced 
the widespread use of klichkas or 
aliases.” 

The agent provocateur system was 
first uncovered by the radicals in 1903, 
at the time of the exposure of the 
“Zubatovshina” or Zubatoy movement 
in Moscow. It was then definitely 
proven that the man Zubatov, who had 
been working in great secrecy with the 
radical groups there for nearly two 
years, presumably promoting their in- 
terests, was in reality a police agent 
engaged, under police direction, in 0!- 
ganizing “police” trade unions among 
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the workers. The system was intro- 
duced into the Petrograd district by 
Chief of Police Trepov about two years 
before the 1905 revolution, the ill-fated 
affair that was arranged by the first 
Soviet of three hundred workers’ dele- 
cates with Leon Trotski at their head 
and which culminated so disastrously 
in the arrest and exile of Trotski and 
fourteen other leaders to Siberia for 
life. The “Gaponovshina” or Gapon 
movement, with the climax of Bloody 
Sunday, which precipitated the 1905 
revolution, was the most notable inci- 
dent that definitely established the 
actuality of the existence of the sys- 
tem in the Petrograd area during this 
period. 

The agent provocateur system was 
more than merely a stool pigeon scheme 
for keeping the police informed of what 
was happening in radical centers. The 
method was far more deadly. It con- 
sisted, as its title indicates, in the selec- 
tion by the police of an agent, usually 
well and favorably known in anti- 
Tsarist circles, whose susceptibility to 
bribe or threat, or both, had been care- 
fully caleulated, and whose task was to 
provoke deliberately a public mani- 
festation of unlawful, even violent 
character by one or more of the revo- 
lutionary groups. 

While the plans for such a demon- 
stration were developing, the agent 
rendered periodic reports to the police, 
so that the former could formulate the 
most effective measures for a decisive 
coup at the opportune hour. In this 
manner a large number of radicals who 
might not otherwise have committed 
themselves to chargeable offense, or 
who might have escaped punishment 
lor lack of conclusive evidence, could 
be bagged and brought to trial with the 
certainty of being meted out a sentence 


of death or exile. It was expected that 
the success of the system would in time 
exterminate the entire radical element. 

Invariably the agent provocateur was 
arrested with the other offenders. This 
procedure was necessary not only for 
his own safety, which the police had of 
course guaranteed him, but also in 
order that the system might continue 
without the discovery of its agents. 
Generally the agent, released secretly, 
was caused to disappear permanently 
from the scene of his former activities, 
although his presence was soon felt in 
a new area under another klichka. In 
the case of Zubatov, his several arrests 
on trivial charges and subsequent re- 
leases were so plausibly effected that 
his prestige among the secret organiza- 
tions grew materially on account of 
his apparent disregard of consequences. 
Withal, his duplicity was penetrated 
before he had accomplished any ma- 
terial achievement from the police 
standpoint. Yet if the revolutionary 
groups in Moscow recognized in Zuba- 
tov’s behavior aught else than that of 
the usual spy, they were clever enough 
to give no intimation of such knowl- 
edge, so that the faith of the police in 
the system persisted. 

There were a few instances in which 
the agent provocateur undertook the 
role absolutely unaware that he was 
being made the tool of the police. The 
most famous of these was the “Gapon- 
ovshina”—the movement promoted and 
directed by Father Gapon. 

The priest, Georg Gapon, had gained 
the respect of the police during the 
years he had served as chaplain of the 
Fortress of Saints Peter and Paul, the 
Petrograd prison for political offenders. 
He was also beloved by the factory and 
mill workers of the Petrograd district, 
to whom he had later devoted his entire 
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labors. Having secured full authority 
from the minister of the interior and 
the police authorities to organize a 
workingman’s social club, on condition 
that no political questions of any na- 
ture whatever were to be agitated, he 
succeeded in 1903 in uniting the thou- 
sands of workers of the Petrograd area 
into a society which was named “The 
Assembly of Factory and Mill Workers 
of Petrograd.” 

Unfortunately, during the earlier 
stages of his endeavors serious difficul- 
ties on the part of the workingmen 
themselves threatened his plans. In 
order to overcome these difficulties he 
was forced to accept the assistance of 
a group of “influential workingmen.” 
Sincerely or hypocritically, the “influ- 
ential workingmen” professed extreme 
radical views. 

For nearly a year the meetings were 
confined solely to discussions over the 
interests and-economic advancement of 
the members of the society. Later, in- 
cited by the example of the Saratov 
zemstvo or assembly, a movement was 
started over Father Gapon’s protest to 
present a strong petition to the Tsar 
demanding a constitution of rights for 
the people. Whether or not the “in- 
fluential workingmen,” who instigated 
the proposal and won its approval by 
the society in spite of Father Gapon’s 
plea that it would destroy the organ- 
ization, were inspired in their actions 
by the police, still it is certain that the 
society grew to such vast proportions 
that the police desired its suppression. 

The “influential workingmen” at last 
played into police hands when they in- 
duced the society to elect a committee 
instructed to draw up a petition to the 
Tsar, which would include political 
demands. Father Gapon was chosen to 
head the committee. But the “influ- 
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ential workingmen” were not content 
with this measure alone; they per- 
suaded the society to invite the co- 
operation of “other parties” to consider 
the advisability of a joint petition. 
The significance of such action was 
none other than a rapprochement with 
the Russian Labor parties and the 
Social Revolutionaries. In other words, 
Father Gapon’s club had been cajoled 
into forsaking its nonpolitical attitude 
and emerging on a platform similar to 
that of the revolutionary groups. This 
was the price which the “influential 
workingmen” exacted of Father Gapon 
for the help that they had given him 
in the early formation of the society. 
The committee, guided by Father 
Gapon, prepared the petition in such 
terms as the priest said “would astonish 
the world.” It was to be presented to 
the Tsar on Sunday, January 4, 1905, 
after a tremendous demonstration be- 
fore the Winter Palace. An untimely 
incident a few days before the day set 
undoubtedly had an important effect 
upon the final denouement. The metal 
workers in the Putilovsky’s Mills de- 
clared a strike; the factory workers in 
Petrograd joined them; sympathetic 
walkouts in the Vasilyevesky, Ostrov, 
and other plants supported them. Sens- 
ing the inopportuneness of the move- 
ment in such adverse circumstances, 
Father Gapon argued eloquently for a 
delay, but the workers, raised to the 
pitch of excitement, refused to listen. 
The workers assembled early in the 
morning. It is not unlikely that some 
carried weapons, although all persons 
discovered with arms were deprived of 
them before the start. The huge mob, 
in holiday attire, moved through con- 
verging streets to the palace. Cossacks 
attacked the marchers at different 
points, but the attacks were all similar 
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to that at the Narva Gate in the 
Schlusselburg Chaussee. There the 


column led by Father Gapon, with 
raised crucifix, was halted and ordered 
to disperse. It continued to press for- 
ward. The Cossacks fired a volley 
into the air, followed by one or more 
in quick succession into the crowd. 

According to the workingmen’s esti- 
mate, 500 persons were killed and 3,000 
wounded, though the official figures are 
much lower. The government report 
on the affair made no mention of the 
early encouragement given Father 
Gapon by the minister of the interior 
and the police, but merely set forth 
that his association had become perme- 
ated by the “agitation of revolutionary 
circles.” In any event the fruit of the 
priest’s labor was effectively destroyed. 

Father Gapon, sought by the police, 
escaped out of Russia. Upon the grant- 
ing of the general amnesty in October, 
1905, he returned, however, and is sup- 
posed to have entered into negotiations 
with the minister of state, M. Witte, 
and M. Durnovo. In March, 1908, his 
body was found hanging in a deserted 
cottage at Ozerky, a summer resort 
near St. Petersburg. It was alleged that 
he had been killed by revolutionists 
who accused him of treachery, yet the 
conviction remained with the working- 
men who loved him that he had actu- 
ally been murdered by the agents of 
the police. This tragic sequel to the 
movement is called in Russia the 
“Gaponaide.” 

There were other forms to which the 
agent provocateur system lent itself. 
One of these is well illustrated by the 
adventures that befell an emissary of 
Nikolai Lenin to Moscow in 1910 dur- 
ing the period of the latter’s proserip- 
ton at Lonjumeaux, France. Inas- 
much as the time, the places, and the 


characters are true, the story sheds ad- 
ditional light upon the ramifications of 
this unique police conception. 

In the spring of 1911 it was proposed 
that a conference of the Russian Labor 
party be held the following January in 
Prague. Of necessity it was the cus- 
tom to hold these conventions outside 
the boundaries of Russia. At the previ- 
ous one, which had met in London in 
1909, the “Leninite” Bolsheviks had 
exercised a decided majority. Lenin 
was determined that this advantage 
should not be lost in the 1911 confer- 
ence. In order to ensure this majority 
it was essential that the delegates 
elected within Russia should be not 
only Bolsheviks, but “Leninite” Bol- 
sheviks. As it was impossible for Lenin 
himself to return to Russia, he sent a 
number of trusted emissaries to the 
home country to canvass the voters and 
secure the election, by fair means or 
foul, of his own candidates to the con- 
vention. 

One of these emissaries, the man 
named Y. A. Breslav, a faithful adher- 
ent who had been with Lenin for three 
years at Lonjumeaux, was to conduct 
the campaign in the important district 
of Moscow. 

Breslav started from Paris for the 
Russian town of Suwalki, which in 
those days was hardly more than an 
outpost on the Prussian frontier. It 
was there that the Bolsheviks had es- 
tablished in a deserted house the ren- 
dezvous where food, lodgings, and even 
false passports were readily furnished 
to political fugitives of the cause. En 
route he passed the night at Max Lit- 
vinov’s brothel in Berlin. The present 
assistant commissar of foreign affairs 
actually maintained the place as a 
house of prostitution so that one might 
pass in and out of it at the most un- 
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usual hours without attracting the at- 
tention of the German police. While 
there Breslav introduced himself under 
the klichka of Boris Kazarov and ar- 
ranged that his European correspond- 
ence should be addressed to him at 
Kudny, Province of Mogilev, with an 
inner envelope bearing the special in- 
scription “For Boris.” 

At Suwalki he was met, as had been 
arranged, by an artisan girl from Sara- 
tov, one Valentina Lubova, who was 
well known both to Lenin and himself 
and who was to be his co-worker in the 
Moscow campaign. Lubova took Bres- 
lav to the house, where he found two 
other guests who were likewise spend- 
ing the night there. One of these was 
a frail, dark man with highly intellec- 
tual features. Behind thick glasses his 
eyes moved wildly and at times gave 
forth flashes as of madness. All the 
while he spoke he stroked a scraggly 
beard with one hand and waved a burn- 
ing cigarette with the other in dramatic 
punctuation of his remarks. Karl Ra- 
dek he was called. The other, named 
Malinovsky, a huge fellow with a 
pendulous belly strangely inconsistent 
with his profession, declared himself to 
be a locomotive worker from the Alex- 
androvsky Engineering Factory. 

Until the early hours of morning the 
four discussed party affairs over many 
glasses of steaming tea. Breslav was 
somewhat reserved, as he was not sure 
of Malinovsky’s party affiliations and 
was only too familiar with Radek’s 
indiscreet intemperance of speech. Yet 
he had no hesitancy in disclosing the 
general purpose of his journey to Mos- 
cow. Commenting upon the difficulties 
that he anticipated in penetrating the 
secret circles of the Moscow organiza- 
tions, because he was more or less a 
stranger to them and consequently sub- 
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ject to suspicion, he was agreeably sur- 
prised to discover in Malinovsky an 
intimate friend of the trusted Moscow 
leader Mamontov. Malinovsky 4s. 
sured him that, as he was returning to 
Moscow shortly, he would introduce 
Breslav to Mamontov, an advantage of 
real importance. With Mamontoy’s 
cooperation Breslav would be able to 
enter the innermost centers of the vari- 
ous radical groups. 

When finally the conversation was 
breaking up, the locomotive worker 
said to Breslav: 

“Your face is familiar to me, Com- 
rade. Have we not met somewhere be- 
fore? In Petrograd or Moscow? But 
then perhaps you carried another 
name?” 

“T do not think so,” Breslav replied, 
“T do not recall you. While in Russia 
I lived mostly in my home in Mogilev. 
My name, as always, is Boris Kaza- 
rov.” 

Some months elapsed before Breslay 
actually met Malinovsky in Moscow. 
Nevertheless he had seldom moved at 
any time from under the keen serutiny 
of the locomotive worker. Breslav be- 
lieved that he had escaped the vigilance 
of the police. His movements were 
unmolested and his mail reached him 
regularily and in an apparently un- 
tampered condition. But his efforts to 
get in touch with the party organiza- 
tions had been constantly obstructed 
by the agent provocateur Malinovsky, 
without his being aware of the real 
cause of his difficulties. 

At last with the assistance of 4 
friend, Prisyagin, a leather worker and 
recent pupil at Lonjumeaux, he suc- 
ceeded in making the necessary 4!- 
rangements for a meeting with Mamon- 
tov. Malinovsky, becoming aware o! 
this, suddenly appeared and «p- 
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proached Breslay, explaining that he 
had but recently returned to Moscow. 
Being assured of Malinovsky’s inti- 
macy with Mamontov, which as a mat- 
ter of fact was at this time real, Breslav 
invited the locomotive worker to the 
meeting. 

The rendezvous was held in the back 
room of Baranov’s inn, a wineshop in 
4 side street that led to the Sukharev 
Square. Besides Breslav and Mamon- 
tov, there were present Prisyagin, 
Valentina Lubova, and a young co- 
worker of Lubova’s, Philip Golosche- 
kin. Malinovsky was late in arriving, 
and as he entered he handed a letter to 
Breslav addressed to Boris Kazarov, 
Kudney, Province of Mogilev. 

It was growing dark, so Breslav 
moved to the window through which 
the Sukharev Square was barely dis- 
tinguishable in the deeping twilight. 
Opening the envelope he found another 
on which were scrawled the words “For 
Boris.” As he slit the second and drew 
forth a sheet of paper his face turned 
grey. The paper was blank. Almost 
at the same moment a crowd of men 
rushed into the room. 

“The police,” Malinovsky screamed. 

The arrests were quickly accom- 
plished. Shortly the police had seized 
them all, save Breslav, who fought 
fiercely to reach the door until the butt 
of a pistol knocked him down. He 
collapsed near one of the tables and 
nearly overturned it as he strove to 
clutch it in his fall. 

Bending over him, one of the police 


sald: 


“Get up, Breslav. You are under 
arrest. Do you hear? Be quiet and 
come. It will be better for you.” 

“No,” Breslav cried as the blood be- 
gan to flow from the cut in his fore- 
head, “I am not Breslav. My name is 
Kazarov—Boris Kazarov from Mogi- 
lev.” 

“You lie,” the agent answered. “It is 
a klichka. We know you well, Breslav. 
Get up,” and kicked him. 

“No, no, no,” the man on the floor 
kept repeating, and lay there choking 
and spitting blood. 

After having been confined in prison 
until their arraignment before the 
police tribunal, all except Breslav were 
eventually released. 

It was a long time before Breslav 
and the others learned who the real in- 
former was. Malinovsky fought in the 
Russian army and was made a prisoner 
by the Austrians. When he returned to 
Russia after the signing of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, he was arrested, tried 
for his pre-war activities in the inter- 
ests of the police, sentenced to death 
and executed. All the former agent 
provocateurs whom the Bolsheviks were 
able to apprehend met the same fate. 

So audacious was the agent provoca- 
teur system that when the so-called 
“Lenin Conference” did open in Prague 
on January 19, 1912, Malinovsky pre- 
sented himself as one of the represen- 
tatives from the Moscow district. His 
credentials were rejected by the com- 
mittee, which accepted in his stead one 
Radomslysky, later known as Gregory 
Zinoviev. 
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Modernizing Marksmanship 
Equipment 


First LizuTENANT LeRoy W. Yarsoroucu, 29th Infantry 


OT infrequently accessory equip- 

ment used in preparatory marks- 
manship exercises is worthless, so far 
as teaching precision is concerned, be- 
cause of slovenly workmanship in its 
making and careless handling after it 
is placed in use. The use of slovenly 
equipment will introduce slovenliness 
and carelessness not only into the 
preparatory exercises but into actual 
shooting as well. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the condition of in- 
structional equipment has a definite 
influence on the soldier’s final record 
score. 

The soldier’s impressions of the im- 
portance of precision in marksmanship 
are certain to be influenced by the ap- 
pearance of the appliances used in his 
instruction. If they are made in a slip- 
shod manner or are battered from care- 
less handling, they will be of little 
value in assisting to inculcate ideas of 
methodical precision. If the equipment 
is neat, sturdy, and accurately made 
and carefully handled, these very qual- 
ities in themselves will have an instruc- 
tive effect upon the pupil. There may 
be differences of opinion on the neces- 
sity of painting marksmanship equip- 
ment, but few will not agree that a coat 
of paint adds a certain degree of pres- 
tige, and certainly of sightliness, to 
anything, whether it is a barn or a box. 

The soldier’s evaluation of the equip- 
ment and the importance of the 
methods it is intended to teach will be 
in direct proportion to the value which 
is indicated by its appearance and the 
care bestowed upon it. Whether or not 
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this evaluation is made consciously, his 
interest and the character of his work 
are certain to be influenced by it. 

Notable results which have been at- 
tained in the marksmanship training of 
recruits of the 29th Infantry have been 
attributed in no small degree to the use 
of carefully made equipment in the 
preparatory work. 

One of the most useful pieces of sup- 
plementary equipment in use at the 
regimental recruit school is an adapta- 
tion of the Shaker aiming device. The 
Shaker aiming device, it will be re- 
called by those who read the descrip- 
tion of it in the January, 1928, number 
of Tue INFANTRY JOURNAL, is made of 
a clothing box notched to hold two 
rifles. 

The type used by the 29th Infantry 
consists of two small ammunition boxes 
joined by four strips of board and 
spaced so that the outer edges of the 
two boxes are 32 inches apart. Notches 
are cut in the boxes in such manner 
that the lines of sight of the two rifles 
when resting on the two boxes converge 
on a common aiming point 50 feet 
distant. 

To make one of the modified devices 
the following materials are necessary: 


2 small ammunition boxes; 

2 pieces board, 1” x 4” x 32”; 

2 pieces board, 1” x 4” x 38”, with a notch 
1” wide and 1” deep in each end; 

40 6- or 8-penny common nails; 

4 shelter tent pins or iron spikes about 6” 
long; 
1% pint olive drab paint. 


First examine the boxes to see that 
they are in condition. Then with 4 
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square draw a line all the way around 
the outside of each box 11 inches above 
the bottom. Saw off the part of the box 
above this line. Turn the boxes bottom- 
side up and set them so that the two 
outside edges of their longer sides will 
be parallel and 32 inches apart. Join 
the two boxes by nailing the two longer 
pieces of board across their bottoms 
and even with edges of their short sides, 
leaving the notched ends of the boards 
projecting equally over the edges of the 
longer sides of the boxes. Turn the two 
boxes on end. Nail one of the 32-inch 
pieces of board across the two ends 44% 
inches below and parallel to the tops 
of the boxes, so that each end of the 
board is even with the outer side of the 
box to which it is nailed. Turn the 
boxes over on the other end and nail 
the other board in a similar position. 

The boxes are now ready to be 
notched for the rifles. This must be 
done carefully in order that the rifles 
may be held snugly in the notches and 
lie at the proper converging angle. Be- 
cause of inequalities in boxes these 
notches can be better laid out with 
templates than by measurement. This 
method is rapid and accurate. 

The templates are easily made by a 











FIGURE 1 


Templates used to lay off correct angles and 
shapes of rifle notches in modified type of 
Shaker Device 
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FIGURE 2 


The adjustable type double rifle rest for gallery 
rifles 

good mechanic and can be used for any 
number of boxes. To make them, cut 
two straight, smooth pieces of lath or 
batten 323 inches long (Figure 1, a 
and b). These represent the length of 
the rifle from muzzle to cocking piece. 
Cut two more pieces about 28 inches 
long (Figure 1, c and d), and with a 
square draw a line across each midway 
between its ends. 

Lay off a straight line about 30 
inches long on the floor or work-table 
to use as a guide line. Lay the two 
short strips (c and d) parallel and 26 
inches apart, with their center lines, 
which have been marked off with the 
square, over the guide line. Nail the 
two longer strips (a and b) across the 
two short ones (c and d) so that the 
inner edges of the long strips (a and b) 
will be 23544 inches apart at the nar- 
rower and 24% inches apart at the 
wider end, where the strips (a) and 
(b) should project 3%, inches from 
the inner edge of the crosspiece (d). 
Brace the frame with two diagonals (e 
and f) and trim the ends. 

Lay this form on top of the two 
boxes which have been trimmed and 
fastened together as described, with the 
crosspiece (d) snugly against the rear 
side of the pair of boxes and with the 
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strips (a) and (b) equidistant from the 
sides of the boxes. Using the inner edge 
of each of the strips (a) and (b) as a 
guide, draw a line across the top of the 
front and rear edges of each box. These 
lines mark the centers of the rifle 
notches. 

With a razor blade or a very sharp 
knife, cut templates for the front and 
rear notches from heavy cardboard. 
These should be cut so as to represent 
accurately the shape of the rifle where 
it is to rest in each notch. One pattern 
for each notch will do, but it is more 
convenient to have two of each which 
can be tacked on thin strips of wood 
at the desired distance apart. The 
front notches are 114 inches wide and 
1 inch deep; the rear notches are 134 
inches wide and 24% inches deep. Both 
are shaped to fit the rifle. 

With these patterns, lay off on the 
front and rear sides of the boxes the 
outlines of the rifle notches, with their 
centers coinciding with the lines that 
have been drawn on the top edge of 
the boxes. Then with a compass saw 
carefully cut the notches so that their 
sides are parallel to the guide lines 
which mark the centers of the notches. 
Smooth and trim the notches with a 
sharp knife or chisel. 

If the aiming device is made accord- 


ing to these directions, the rifles will 


be held firmly and will require little 
or no adjustment of the wind gauges 
to lay on a common aiming point 50 
feet distant. There should be two of 
these rifle rests for each squad. 
Another form of the same device has 
been designed for use with the gallery 
rifle. In this type, only the rear sides 
of the boxes are notched. On the inside 
of the front of each box a piece of 2 
inches by 4 inches by about 10 inches 
is pivoted on a bolt which passes 





Adaptation of the Shaker Aiming Device built 
from small ammunition boxes 


through it near its lower end. Another 
bolt, with a wing nut on the inner end, 
passes through this piece and through a 
notch in the front of the box. This 
notch, which is about %¢ of an inch 
wide and 3 inches long, is cut in the 
form of an are whose radius is equal 
to the distance between the two bolts. 
When the wing nut is loosened, the 
piece of two by four can be moved from 
side to side, swinging on the pivot bolt 
in the lower end. A %-inch hole, with 
its center 54 of an inch below the top 
of the piece of two by four, is bored 
through and a portion of the wood re- 
maining above the top of the hole is 
cut out, leaving a slot about % inch 
wide. The rear side of the hole is 
chiseled or rasped out slightly to fit the 
tapered barrel of the gallery rifle. With 
this adjustable rifle rest, the two rifles 
can be laid on any common aiming 
point 25 feet or more distant. 
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Preparatory exercise target holder, ready for 
the third sighting and aiming exercise 


Another piece of equipment for use 
with the double rifle rest is a small 
ammunition box, with a slot 34 inch 


wide and 6 inches long, cut in one of 
the longer sides parallel to and about 
4 inches from the end. Just below the 


slot is tacked a piece of cardboard 
about 8 inches wide and 11 inches long. 
Stretched horizontally across the card- 
board and spaced about 6 inches apart 
are two rubber bands held in place by 
Inside the box is a roll of toilet 
tissue mounted on a roller so that the 
paper can be pulled through the slot and 
downward under the rubber bands and 
over the cardboard. In the third aim- 
ing exercise, each man completes his tri- 
angle, then the tissue paper is pulled 
down about half an inch for the 
When used for the first 


ta ks, 


next man. 





and second aiming exercises or when 
checking the lay of the rifles be- 
tween exercises, an “X” target, pasted 
on a piece of sheet metal about 10 
inches wide and 13 inches long, is 
placed in position on the front of the 
box. Two notches cut in the bottom 
edge of the piece of sheet metal seat on 
two protruding screws. A cartridge 
clip, pivoted on a nail above the sheet 
metal, holds the target in place. With 
this apparatus, the aiming exercises 
can be conducted or the lay of the rifle 
can be quickly checked without moving 
either the rifles or the box. 

To make this piece of equipment the 
following materials are necessary: 


1 small ammunition box; 

2 pieces board, 1” x 4” x 15”, with a notch 
1” wide and 1” deep in each end; 

4 shelter tent pins or iron spikes about 6” 
long; 

2 %” round-headed wood screws; 

10 tacks; 

2 rubber bands; 

1 piece sheet metal 10” x 13”; 

1 roll toilet paper; 

1 toilet paper holder (this can be impro- 
vised from a piece of broomstick, a piece 
of sheet metal and a couple of nails) ; 

9 6-penny common nails; 

1 cartridge clip; 

1 “X” target (pasted on the sheet metal) ; 

% pint olive drab paint. 


When set up for use, the box is 
secured in position by driving the pins 
into the ground through the notches in 
the ends of the two strips nailed on the 
bottom of the box. 

The equipment is simplicity itself and 
in no way violates the prohibition of 
paragraph 10, TR 150-10. It is well 
worth an officer’s time personally to su- 
pervise its construction. The results in 
saving of time and increased efficiency 
in marksmanship instruction will repay 
him tenfold. 

















Getting the Public’s Ear 


LiguTENANT Harry G. DowpaAtt, Infantry 


URING the past year readers of 

the Inrantry JouRNAL have had 
the pleasure of receiving the views of 
Capt. Walter B. Clausen, M. I. D. 
Reserves, in a series of articles under 
the title of “Public Opinion.” * 

In his article of June, 1928, Captain 
Clausen speaks to the officers of the 
Army under a sub-title, “Your Re- 
sponsibility,” and says: 


“Tt is a duty of the Army to establish 
a flow to the public of intelligent under- 
standing of its activities.” . . . “The 
general principle that governs relations 
with the Press is that the public is 
entitled to the information requisite to 
an understanding of the questions bear- 
ing on national defense, and has, there- 
fore, an interest in the activities of all 
parts of the military establishment. 
Every Army officer should give serious 
consideration and effort in fulfillment 
of this principle.” 


He points out, further, that General 
Order No. 20, War Department, 1922, 
places an obligation on Army officers 
to inform the publie concerning matters 
of national defense. A paragraph in 
that order reads: 


“The national defense is the ultimate 
mission of the Army, and a proper 
presentation to the public of the neces- 
sities in this regard, since it is essential 
to the accomplishment of this mission, 
becomes naturally, and logically, one 
of the important duties of the officers 
of the Army.” 


In another article, Captain Clausen 
shows how public opinion has its foun- 
dation upon news, and is largely con- 
trolled by the trend of news. It is 
through the news medium that the 


writer would have the Army officers 
reach the public. 

Hence, we have presented two im- 
portant facts: first, that it is the duty 
of the Army to keep the public in- 
formed of its activities; second, that 
the news medium is the most effective 
channel through which this informa- 
tion can be transported. 

With these facts in mind, the next 
step calls for a plan of action. 

It should be realized that the prin- 
cipal means of contact between the 
Army and the general public is the 
newspaper man—not that intangible 
thing known as the Press. It should 
be understood that the impressions of 
the newspaper man—the reporter—will 
be reflected in the news he writes, in 
spite of the fact that he may not be 
permitted by his paper to “editorialize 
his stuff.” All practical newspaper 
reporters know how this is done. 

Every Army officer should under- 
stand that it is essential to him, and 
that it is one of his duties, to establish 
a better understanding of the Army 
with the people. This does not mean 
that each officer should be an Army 
press agent, in the accepted meaning 
of the term; but, in a broad sense, that 
is just what he should be. All officers 
should know and appreciate their 
limitations just as they do any other 
Army duty. 

It follows that a decentralization of 
Army news “agencies” is essential. The 
more centralized a news agency is, the 
more distant it is from the general pub- 
lic. News, generally speaking, is gov- 


*May, June, July, August and September, 1928, numbers. 
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erned and valued by its intimate re- 
lationship to localities. World-wide 
news is rare and scarce; country-wide 
news does not crowd the news agencies’ 
wires, but so-called local news (whether 
state, district, city, or town happen- 
ings) occupies the time and attention of 
the greatest number of news gatherers, 
and is given, in proportion, the largest 
amount of space and is read by the 
majority of readers. 

As a proof of this we may point to 
the organization of the Associated 
Press, which maintains no central news 
control bureau but has district dis- 
tributing points throughout the coun- 
try. The major portion of the news 
collected by the Associated Press at its 
San Francisco office, for instance, is of 
value to newspapers on the Pacific 
coast but of no real news value on the 
eastern coast, where eastern local hap- 
penings have far greater value in the 
eyes of the readers. 

The Army can well profit by the ex- 
perience it had in 1919-1920. No 
matter what may be the difference of 
opinion concerning the methods of re- 
cruiting for the Army at that period, 
it should be remembered that the 
tecruiting Service was charged with 
a mission and the records of results 
show for themselves. The mission was 
to obtain 280,000 men for the Army 
through voluntary enlistment. The 
Recruiting Service soon learned that 
the first objective in its mission was 
to popularize the Army; and this was 
an objective that was mighty hard to 
take at that particular time when 
thousands of veterans of the World 
War, still wearing the overseas uniform, 
were “sour” on the Army, and when 
the general public was sick and tired 
of reading about the Army and its 


doings. 





What could a centralized propaganda 
bureau have accomplished at that time? 
Less than nothing. 

The Recruiting Service put the prob- 
lem up to each recruiting officer. These 
officers were not experienced publicity 
men. With very few exceptions they 
never had had any relations with news- 
papers, and the situation that they 
faced was a new one without a pre- 
cedent for them. 

The first thing the successful recruit- 
ing officer did was to study the news- 
paper and the newspaper man. He 
learned what was that mysterious thing 
a newspaper man calls “news.” In 
other words, he learned to see news 
and know news through the eyes of 
newspaper men. 

Having obtained his schooling, he set 
out to collect the right kind of news. 
He even learned to “stage” it for the 
sake of “putting over” a story or for 
the purpose of bringing out some im- 
portant yet colorless fact about the 
Army. 

Through advice and encouragement 
from the Recruiting Publicity Bureau, 
the officers of the General Recruiting 
Service throughout the entire country 
established contacts with the press on 
a splendid basis, such as the Army had 
never before enjoyed. Thousands upon 
thousands of inches and numerous 
pages of excellent Army publicity were 
obtained, not through a central pub- 
licity bureau but through personal con- 
tact and localization of news. 

The files in The Adjutant General’s 
office contain numerous striking ex- 
amples of how this great volume of 
publicity was obtained, and these ex- 
amples and these experiences of Army 
officers can be studied now in connec- 
tion with this much-discussed question 
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of the Army and its relation to the 
press. 

Of course this splendid publicity 
machine, so to speak, was broken up 
when recruiting was suspended. How- 
ever, had it continued, it is safe to say 
that the apparent misunderstanding of 
the National Defense Act by the public 
would not exist today. 

It was valuable experience for the 
Army. The lesson learned then applies 
now. And it would seem that some- 
thing should be done about it if we 
are to profit by past experience and if 
Army officers are to take seriously the 
responsibility placed upon them by the 
War Department order. 

A sound publicity plan includes the 
following: 

(a) A War Department study of the 
methods followed by recruiting officers 
in obtaining Army publicity in 1919- 
1920. 

(b) Organization of a bureau in each 
corps area and depaftment for the 
guidance of publicity endeavors (in- 
cluding news, pictorial publicity, radio 
talks, speeches). 

(c) That every camp, post, fort, and 
station commander be charged with the 
duty of establishing cordial and effec- 


———___ 


tive relations with all local publicity 
agencies, and that this activity be in- 
cluded among those examined by the 
Inspector General in his annual inspee- 
tion. 

(d) That, in addition to maintaining 
contact with the wire agencies and 
Washington correspondents, the Press 
Relations Section, Military Intelligence 
Division, War Department, establish, 
through the Signal Corps, a radio news 
service for news bureaus of all corps 
areas. 

(e) That the Press Relations Section 
be a complete clearance house of ideas 
for the promotion of Army publicity. 

(f) That all officers on recruiting, 
Organized Reserve, National Guard, 
and R. O. T. C. duty be included in 
such a publicity scheme. These officers 
can be especially valuable on account 
of their close contacts with the public. 

(g) That the “staging” of events for 
the sake of favorable publicity be 
encouraged under proper supervision. 

(h) That every officer of the Army 
be instructed that a better understand- 
ing of the Army and its problems with 
the general public is desired, and that 
it is the duty of every officer to assist 
in bringing this about. 








“Salve, Medicinal, Tissue, Cans” 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


OME of the luxuries which the Highlanders cap- 
tured at the battle of Prestonpans (1745) were 


totally unknown to them. 


Among the booty was a 


quantity of chocolate, which was offered for sale in the 


streets of Perth as “salve.” 


A similar incident occurred when a British contem- 
porary of Drake captured a Spanish ship laden with 
chocolate. Not being able to ascertain the use for 
which the cargo was designed, he burned the ship with 


its contents. 











The Triumvirate Influence in 
Mexican History 


LizuTENANT Burco D. Gut, Field Artillery 


HERE are two great eras in Mexi- 

can history. The first, up through 
the overthrow of Maximilian to the es- 
tablishment of the quiescent period of 
Diaz’s rule, may well be called the 
struggle for constitutionalism. Op- 
posed to constitutionalism was the con- 
servatism of the Military and the 
Church, with their inclinations toward 
an empire or a centralized government. 
In the second period we find the idea 
of a federal government, with its sep- 
arate states, thoroughly accepted. 

Throughout these two periods there 
is a trait back of these various forms 
of government that the writer desires 
to call the “triumvirate influence.” 

The triumvirate system during the 
early upheavals of Mexico had to do 
with the manner in which the execu- 
tive power was exercised. Time and 
again we find three men actually acting 
as heads of the government. In the 
later period, this tendency changes and 
the head of the government is the presi- 
dent. But in how he is elected and 
chosen we still can see the triumvirate 
influence. 

Just what may be the source of this 
trait (for the Mexican politicians and 
militarists are ruled by precedent to 
a large extent) it is difficult to say. A 
good conjecture may be that it is taken 
from the old Roman idea, especially 
irom its use by the French during the 
pro-consul days of Napoleon. 


There have been two outstanding ex- 
ceptions to this tendency in Mexico. 
First was the strong and ever active 


Benito Juarez, who through years and | 


against the greatest odds maintained 
himself as president against the inter- 
vention of French arms and the forma- 
tion of the second empire. Second was 
Porfirio Diaz. 

Diaz, it is recalled, was the pupil 
of Juarez. At the beginning of Diaz’s 
régime, and a reign of a dictator it 
really was, there were still, however, 
certain combinations that make us 
think that Diaz was the controlling 
head of a trio. Later, with the second, 
third, and succeeding terms, it becomes 
evident that Diaz was too strong «a 
man and had too great a hold-upon the 
good opinion of Mexico to need any 
other assistance than his own determi- 
nation. Diaz walked alone! 

The early period of Mexican history 
is called the struggle for constitution- 
alism; for, while Mexico rebelled suc- 
cessfully against Spain and obtained 
her independence, she still had to deal 
with centralism and imperialism at 
home. The desires of the first patriots 
were not so much against the King of 
Spain as against the control of Mexico 
by the Junta of Sevilla during the ab- 
sencé of the King that the Napoleonic 
invasion caused. In fact, the people 
of Mexico, having first obtained their 
freedom, even offered the King of 


With thanks to Mr. R. L. Burkhead, a former official of the National Railways of Mexico, 


r suggesting this idea. 
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Spain, Fernando VII, the crown of 
Mexico. 

Then followed a period of various 
forms of governments and constitutions. 
One time Mexico was an empire, then 
a federal government quite similar to 
ours, then a strongly centralized state 
like the present-day France. 

The constitution of 1857 did away 
with these various forms. Since then, 
but for Maximilian’s empire in the 
’sixties, Mexico has had a government 
like that of the United States, with 
the Mexican states having rights like 
those of our states. This constitution 
was the law of Mexico until the famous 
constitution of 1917, instigated by 
Venustiano Carranza. 

The above is but a very brief state- 
ment of the various forms of Mexican 
governments. 

What about the triumvirate system? 

The priest Hidalgo, who became cap- 
tain general of 20,000 men and who is 
looked upon as the father of Mexican 
independence, had two very strong, in- 
fluential companions. These, Allende 
and Aldama, both officers of provincial 
militia under Spanish rule, were the two 
chief supporters of Hidalgo. In fact, 
the Viceroy offered a reward of $10,000 
for the capture of these three. The 
first triumvirate! 

Hidalgo, Allende, and Aldama, rein- 
forced by a fourth, met their fate be- 
fore a firing squad during the summer 
of 1811. 

The struggle for independence con- 
tinued in a desultory fashion until 1813, 
when the independent forces formed 
what was known as the Kingdom of 
Anahuac. The executive head (Poder 
Ejecutivo) was a triumvirate of three 
men. This was the first legal and pub- 
licly recognized triumvirate, though the 
“kingdom” faded from the popular 


——$—$——____ 


mind after a few years. José Maria 
Morelos was the dominant factor of this 
trio. He headed the independent army. 
After his capture and execution, con- 
gress attempted to fill the vacancy in 
the triumvirate, but dallied with insig- 
nificant matters. Congress was soon 
dissolved by Mier y Teran, who pro- 
nounced against the Poder Ejecutivo 
and did away with it. 

In 1819, the rebels against the Span- 
ish rule under the Viceroy were prac- 
tically driven from the field. Mexico 
could then be considered a Spanish ter- 
ritory once more. 

Very shortly, Gen. Vicente Guerrero, 
the only formidable independent chief 
left in the field, won a series of bat- 
tles against the crown forces in 1820. 
He then did what all Mexican generals 
do who feel they are to be successful. 
Guerrero marched against Mexico City. 
This march was extremely fortunate. 

Iturbide, sent out against him, but 
acting under the urge of his own selfish 
interests, joined Guerrero. Then, 
through a series of perfidious acts, Itur- 
bide became Emperor of Mexico. Soon 
sickening of his incapacity and con- 
ceit, the public overthrew him. 

In the interim, Mexico had won com- 
plete freedom from Spain. She was 
thus left without a government. The 
Mexican patriots who met to decide the 
future of their country fell back upon 
the idea of a triumvirate for the exec- 
utive power until a president was 
elected. 

Naturally, the men who made up 
this trio were militarists. In fact, most 
of Mexico’s presidents have been that, 
which is not so astonishing when one 
considers that practically all of her 
presidents have been “elected” by force 
of arms. 

As the men who made up this trio, 
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Negrete, Bravo, and Guadalupe Vic- 
toria, belonged to different political 
parties, the result can readily be con- 
jectured. The two principal parties at 
that time were the Federalists and the 
Centralists. The latter consisted of the 
reactionary church element and those 
who had supported Iturbide and his 
empire. In 1824, Guadalupe Victoria, 
the Federalist candidate, received a ma- 
jority of votes. Mexico started out on 
her career as a full-blown republic. On 
his inauguration, the triumvirate, which 
held the reins of sovernment, ceased to 
exist. 

Victoria was one of the few Mexican 
presidents who was able to continue in 
the presidential palace until the legal 
end of his term. 

At this moment, mention can be made 
of that supreme egoist, intriguer, and 
ever defeated militarist, Gen. Santa 
Ana, 

Santa Ana, who became president 
again and again, had a peculiar trait 
that was forever cropping out. On 
close inspection, it will be seen that it 
is in reality a mixture of Santa Ana’s 
own characteristics of love of intrigue 
and dictatorship and this triumvirate 
influence. As soon as he became elected 
president (a constitutional one with its 
safeguards of a congress) Santa Ana 
would invariably retire to his estate on 
the road between Vera Cruz and 
Mexico City, leaving the executive 
power in the hands of the vice-presi- 
dent. Here he would retire from pub- 
lic affairs except for plotting to be dic- 
tator or making a few executive deci- 
sions of greater importance than the 
ordinary run. But this is a divergence. 

When Victoria left office, a period of 
more revolutions occurred. Peace was 
again temporarily restored when Bus- 
tamante became president in 1830. Be- 





fore he took the oath of office (for there 
were several claimants) Pedro Velez, 
Supreme Court Justice, acted in con- 
junction with two others, Quintana 
and Alaman, in wielding the executive 
control. Another triumvirate! 

A few years later, we see another trio 
when Santa Ana retired from the capi- 
tal amidst congressional strife over the 
form of a new constitution. Bravo and 
Canalizo were his lieutenants. 

Through the influence of Bravo, the 
government was centralized still more 
than ever it had been before. Not being 
satisfied yet, Santa Ana contrived to 
have congress overthrown and himself 
nominated to the equivalent of dicta- 
torship by Canalizo. However, in a 
very short while he found himself again 
ousted from Mexico. 

During the Mexican War, Santa Ana 
contrived to reenter Mexico. After the 
war, still trying to gain supreme rule 
with a strong central government, he 
was for the last time exiled. As usual, 
he left the country in the hands of a 
triumvirate, Generals Salas, Cabrera, 
and the president of the Supreme Court. 

Centralism was dealt its death blow 
when the constitution of 1857 was 
adopted and supported by the two able 
men, Juarez and Diaz. Except for the 
brief period of Maximilian, centralism 
has ceased to exist. 

The last triumvirate we see in Mexi- 
ean history as a legal entity occurred 
just before Maximilian’s entry in 
Mexico. As soon as the French army 
had removed all sizable resistance and 
occupied Mexico City, a “Supreme 
Council of the Nation” was formed. 
This council in turn elected Generals 
Salas, Almonte, and the Archbishop 
Labastida as regents for Maximilian. 

With the overthrow of the second em- 
pire in 1867, and the reestablishment 
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of the thoroughly federalized constitu- 
tion of 1857, peace was at last brought 
to Mexico when Juarez became presi- 
dent. Except for one or two flurries, 
she remained at peace with herself and 
with the outside world through the 
beneficent though somewhat despotic 
rule of Diaz up until 1910. 

By now, the old idea of a triumvi- 
rate had died out. However, it reap- 
peared in a new but degenerate form. 
This, instead of being an outgrowth or 
change from the earlier form, may 
have been an entirely new characteris- 
tic that has resulted from the exigen- 
cies of “electing” a president in a 
country that is full of revolutionary 
chieftains. 

The storm finally broke when Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, aided by his faimly, 
declared against Diaz. Diaz retired 
from the country and Madero took his 
seat in the presidential palace, in which 
he had in the meantime temporarily 
placed de la Barra. 

Madero was no sooner in power than 
revolution broke forth anew. An old 
Diaz general, Bernardo Reyes, entered 
Mexico City with an army. At the same 
time, Porfirio Diaz’s nephew, Feliz, 
entered another part of the city. In 
the three-cornered contest Reyes was 
killed. Madero’s Secretary of War, 
Huerta, conspiring with Feliz Diaz, im- 
prisoned Madero. Feliz was to suc- 
ceed Huerta, the new provisional presi- 
dent, but instead found himself ejected 
from the country, a dupe to Huerta’s 
machinations. General Huerta was 
now President Huerta. 

And now comes the new, vicious form 
of the old triumvirate influence. The 
revolutionary generals by ‘this time 
were so numerous that no one leader 
was strong enough to maintain himself 
in power alone. Usually, three leaders 


—— 


agreed upon a certain cause. One of 
them would be president first, then 
would follow the second (the two outs 
were rather stronger than the incum-. 
bent). By the time the third was 
ready for his taste of presidential glory, 
he found himself with two opponents— 
one who was in, plus another who 
wanted a second taste. Here was a 
cause for turmoil anew. And so the 
cycle went merrily on. 

From the time of Madero to the more 
stable governments of Obregén and 
Calles, there have been many presi- 
dents who lasted from half an hour to 
several years. We shall consider only 
the leading figures. 

No sooner was Huerta in power, than 
the insult to the American flag occur- 
red. Due to this embroglio with the 
United States, Carranza, aided by 
American sympathy, and more than 
ably aided by Villa, and later by Villa 
and Obregén, became president. Again 
a trio! 

The same forces that set Carranza up 
soon overthrew him. Obregén and Villa 
became displeased with him. In the 
meantime, Calles became friendly with 
Obregén, and Obregén became presi- 
dent. Again the peculiar workings 
along this triumvirate line. 

Villa was pacified by grants of land, 
money, and permission to retain a large 
group of his followers on his ranch 
lands. He was soon assassinated. 

De la Huerta, rather a minor charac- 
ter, gained the confidence of the Obre- 
gén-Calles régime and held office under 
them. Becoming disgruntled, he, too, 
rebelled and passed out of the picture. 
Another trio broken up. 

And Calles succeeds Obregén. And 
Gil succeeds Calles. 

To attempt to draw conclusions or to 
attempt the even more difficult task of 
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foretelling what manner of form this 
triumvirate tendency may take in the 
future is beyond the power of a mere 
dabbler in history. 

It is to be hoped that the past period 
of strife, followed by strong leaders 


such as Obregén and Calles, will build 
up Mexico again as once she flourished 
under Diaz. Are there strong, out- 
standing leaders now? Or is the mis- 
fortune of another triumvirate to be- 
come apparent? 








Regimental Nicknames 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 

EGIMENTS that distinguish themselves, wisely 
or otherwisely, often have a nickname fastened 
on them. The 19th Infantry is justly proud of its title 
of “The Rock of Chickamauga,” earned by its gallant 
stand in battle. On the other hand, a regiment was 
formerly known as the “—th Umbrellas,” because its 

colonel once carried an open umbrella. 

Some other regimental names are: 

The Brazen Wall—a Cromwellian regiment so called 
because its line was never broken. 

Ironsides—another Cromwellian unit renowned for 
its firmness. 

The Blue Hen’s Sons—I1st Delaware Regiment (Rev- 
olutionary). Captain Caldwell of the regiment was 
very fond of gamecocks but claimed that no cock was 
really game unless its mother was a blue hen. Hence 
the regiment was called the Blue Hen’s Sons, from its 
reputation for gameness. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
Mas. Gen. StepHen O. Fuqua 


Executive 
Cou. Lorenzo D. Gasser 


Section 1—Personnel 
Cot. C. C. ALLEN 
Masor R. E. O’Brien 
Major L. S. Hosss 
Section IV—Arms and Equipment 

Lieut. Cot. E. M. Witson 
Masor T. LAWRENCE 
Masor H. Trerreii 


Section I11—Intelligence 
Major T. B. Carron 
Magsor S. J. CHAMBERLIN 


Section I11—Training and Inspection 
Masor B. Macruper 
Major C. H. Bonesreen 
Carr. W. G. LayMan 
Section V—M obilization and Organization 
Lizut. Cot. M. H. THoMLINSON 
Capt. P. E. Lerer 








Matthews Machine Gun Mount Recommended 
for Adoption 


FTER a year’s test by Company 
“TD,” 9th Infantry, the Chief of 
Infantry has recommended the In- 
fantry caliber .30 wheeled machine gun 
mount (Matthews mount) for adoption 
as standard equipment for machine gun 
organizations. A number of mechani- 
cal defects were found in the mounts 
tested and have been recommended for 
correction prior to standardization. 
The recommendation for standardiza- 
tion of the mount did not include a 
recommendation as to the type of anti- 
aircraft adapter to be adopted. The 
test of the adapters is still in progress. 
Recommendations as to the most suit- 
able type will be submitted later. 
The Infantry caliber .30 wheeled 
machine gun mount was originally de- 
signed by 2d Lieut. H. F. M. Matthews, 
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29th Infantry. It comprised a wooden 
T-base mounted on wheels. From this 
original design a metal T-base was 
developed by the Department of Ex- 
periment, Infantry School, and _ the 
Infantry Board, and a preliminary test 
was held. The promise shown by this 
vehicle in the preliminary test led to 
the later manufacture of twelve similar 
vehicles by the Ordnance Department, 
and their issue to a company of the 
29th Infantry for extended service test. 
This amount permits the gun to be 
carried on the march ready for immedi- 
ate use against aircraft. It is necessary 
only to unlimber the mount, drop the 
trail, and start shooting. The mount 
permits the unimpaired use of the 
machine gun against ground targets. 
In fact, against ground targets the gun 
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THE MATTHEWS MACHINE GUN MOUNT 








L CORPS PHOTO 


Tank shoulder rest (modified) attached to the gun 


may be fired on wheels by simply 
unlimbering; from the T-base, by de- 
taching the wheels; or, on the tripod, 
by detaching the tripod from the 
T-base. 

The test developed that this mobile 
mount has distinct advantages over 
ir present mount. The mobility of 
machine gun organizations equipped 
vith the new mount is increased. This 
ncrease is particularly evident when it 
necessary to 


becomes separate guns 
om animals, for the new mount makes 
much easier to move gun and am- 
nition after leaving the animals. 
man can move the wheel mount 

er average terrain for a distance of 
200 to 300 yards without undue fatigue. 
Since the T-base is provided as an 
itegral part of the mount, the difficul- 


ties of carrying the awkward wooden 
T-base is eliminated. The new T-base, 
when used as a firing base, is more 
easily installed in all types of soil and 
is more stable than the old wooden 
T-base. Twice as much ammunition 
can be carried by the use of the wheel 
mount and by substituting the M-2 
ammunition cart for the present am- 
munition cart (8,000 rounds instead of 
the 4,000 now carried). The increased 
weight resulting from the addition of 
the mobile mount and the increase in 
ammunition was drawn by one mule 
without any indication of increased 
fatigue. The machine gun squad with 
the wheel mount can be as easily 
transported by truck as it was with the 
old equipment. The squad so trans- 
ported can operate the machine gun 
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from the truck in column. The ability 
so to employ antiaircraft fire en route 
on truck movements is of vital impor- 
tance. The wheel mount in general 
facilitates placing the gun in action. 
Ground targets can be engaged by going 
into action on wheels in about one- 
fourth the time needed for the present 
equipment. When the guns are trans- 
ported in antiaircraft position on the 
march, they can be placed in action 
against air targets in three seconds. 
The time required to go out of action 
when using the new mount is neces- 
sarily the same as when using the old 


mount, since the governing time factor 


—— 


in both cases is the time of replacing 
the ammunition boxes in the carts. The 
road space of the squad equipment with 
the new mount is 1% yards greater 
than with the present standard equip. 


ment. 


It is too early to say when these 
mounts will be furnished to the service 


at large. 


Since the new mount em- 


bodies not only new methods of trans- 
port but also machine gun protection 
of marching infantry against aircraft, 
it is expected that its supply will be 
placed high in priority. 





Recoil Devices Fail to Give Promise 


ARIOUS makes of recoil reducers, 

compensators, and flash hiders for 
rifles and machine guns failed to pro- 
duce promising results when tested re- 
cently under the supervision of the 
Infantry Board. Favorable results 
were obtained only when the device 
was used with the Browning automatic 
rifle. None of the devices tested was 
considered satisfactory, even with this 
weapon. 

A number of devices were tried out 
during the test. For the caliber .50 
machine gun a compensator and a bolt 
return accelerator were tested; for the 
caliber .30 machine gun a compensator 
only was supplied; for the Browning 
automatic rifle four types of devices 
were used--a compensator, a recoil 
eheck, a combination recoil check, 
flash hider, and sound reducer, and a 
stabilizer; for the rifle a compensator 
and a recoil check were tried out. 

In general, the following advantages 
and disadvantages when using these 








devices were noted for the weapons as 


follows: 


Advantages 
Cal. 50 M. G.: 
Slight reduction in vi- 
bration; slight reduction 
in flash and sound. 


Cal. 30 M. G.: 
Slight reduction in 
flash and sound. 


Automatic Rifle: 
Increased accuracy in 
full automatic fire; re- 


duction in flash and 
sound, 

Service Rifle: 

Slight reduction § in 


flash and sound; recoil 
reduction. 


Disad vantages 
Smoke and gas generated 
by compensator tends to 
obscure target; difficulty 
in cleaning; deafening 
muzzle blast effect on firer 

and adjacent men. 


Low fire rate; difficulty 
in cleaning; deafening 
muzzle blast. 


Difficulty in cleaning: 
muzzle blast effect; ob- 
securing target in rapid fire 


Difficulty in cleaning 
deafening effect of mur- 
zle blast; muzzle biast 
also raises dust. Increased 
weight necessitates altera- 
tion of sights; bayonet 
fastening arrangemen' 
must be changed. 


Any proposed device for use with 
small arms should conclusively demon- 
‘trate that by its use the efficiency of 
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These pieces of equipment were designed to fit the Browning automatic rifle. They are, from 
left to right: Cutts compensator (top view); Lewis recoil check; combination check and flash 


hider, T1; stabilizer (side view); the issue flash hider 


the soldier will be increased. Such 
added efficiency would normally mani- 
fest itself in inereased accuracy or in- 
creased rate of fire, or a decrease in the 
amount of fatigue to the soldier while 
using the device. In the tests conducted 
with the various types of the devices 
mentioned above, accuracy was in- 
creased only with the Browning auto- 
matic rifle when used at full automatic 
fire, a type of fire which is exceptional. 
Chis increased accuracy was minimized 
nd partially nullified by the fact that 

the smoke and gases emitted by the 

compensator tended to obscure the 
t target to the firer. There was no in- 
‘rease in rate of fire when using the 
compensator. In faet, the compensator 
used with the caliber .30 machine gun 
reduced the rate of fire to 400 shots 
h per minute, maximum. This maximum 
‘ rate could be obtained only on some 
f of the guns used, and then only by 





altering certain parts of the gun. On 
other guns, the maximum rate indicated 
above could not be obtained. The re- 
duced rate of fire with the machine 
gun was considered detrimental for fire 
on ground targets and prohibitive for 
antiaircraft fire. The small number of 
compensators on hand prevented experi- 
ments in field firing. It is known that 
the recoil was considerably reduced by 
the use of these devices. A reduction 
in recoil would probably result in less 
fatigue to the firer in field firing. How- 
ever, increased weight of the weapon 
when the device is added, difficulty in 
cleaning, and the necessity of altering 
the rear sight and bayonet rings would 
go a long way toward neutralizing these 
advantages. 

It was concluded that none of the 
recoil check devices tested were suit- 
able in their present form. Since the 
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most benefit seemed to be derived when 
such a device was used on the Brown- 
ing automatic rifle, it was decided that 
experimentation should be continued in 


—$——__.. 


an effort to develop a check for the 
Browning automatic rifle which will 
eliminate the disadvantages and in- 
crease the advantageous characteristics. 





Armor-Piercing Shell for 37-MM. Gun 


ESULTING from considerable re- 
cent experiment by the Ordnance 
Department, an armor-piercing 37-mm. 
shell has been developed which has 
shown promising results in preliminary 
tests. A small number of these shells 
will be manufactured and sent to the 
Infantry Board for test. 

As can be expected, the armored 
vehicle is stimulating development of 
counter measures. The most promis- 
ing counter to the armored vehicle is 
the antitank gun. Of necessity, vehicles 
which accompany the mobile forces 
cannot enter into the old contest of 
armor versus gun. Vehicles will prob- 
ably depend largely on speed for pro- 
tection. Some armor, however, will be 
carried. The tendency of present tank 
development is to armor the tank 
against armor-piercing small-arms bul- 
lets. Heavy tanks for stabilized war- 
fare will carry heavier armor. It is 
generally conceded that primary anti- 
tank weapons should be used by the 


troops which the tanks are apt to en- 
counter first, namely, infantry. It is 
basic that each article of infantry 
equipment must be as light as possible 
and still accomplish its purpose. The 
gun of 37-mm. caliber would seem to 
answer the present requirements of an 
antitank gun for infantry if satisfactory 
armor-piercing ammunition can _ be 
produced. 

Some difficulty has been experienced 
in developing an armor-piercing shell 
for the 37-mm. gun. Considerable 
experimentation has been necessary to 
develop a small-size firing mechanism 
which is sufficiently rugged to carry the 
shell through the armor before the 
mechanism operates. Proving ground 
tests indicate that the recently devel- 
oped shell will pierce 1-inch armor at 
500 yards at an angle of impact of 20 
degrees, and that the firing mechanism 
will operate when the shell is inside the 
tank. This is considered most promis- 
ing. 





Tank Carriers 


LIMITED number of carriers for 
light tanks will be provided from 
funds of the current fiscal year. Con- 
verted Class B trucks, specially altered 
for the purpose, will be furnished. For 
test purposes, about ten of these car- 
riers will have four-cylinder engines; 


the remainder will have six-cylinder 
engines. 

The Quartermaster Corps has for 
some time been experimenting to de- 
velop a suitable tank carrier to replace 
present equipment. The first carrier 
produced was a converted Class B 
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truck, specially reinforced to withstand 
the heavy load of the light tank. The 
second development was a six-wheel, 
four-wheel drive, pneumatic tire truck 
which, although having certain advan- 
tages, was not entirely satisfactory be- 
cause the load was carried too high and 
a tire puncture tended to throw the 
entire load. The more recent develop- 
ment, and the one selected for supply, 
is a specially altered Class B truck in 
which the tread of the truck has been 
widened to permit lowering the body. 
The truck is a six-wheel, four-wheel 


drive, solid tire development. The body 
is sufficiently low to permit the tank 
to load under its own power, without 
using a ramp. The tail-gate is spe- 
cially designed to be used in place of 
the ramp. 

Tests to find a suitable carrier in the 
commercial field are being continued. 
In obtaining tank carriers, as well as 
other Army equipment, it is desirable 
to use vehicles that are readily pro- 
curable in the open market, for this 
facilitates supply in an emergency. 





Tank Marksmanship 


REVISION of Training Regula- 

tions 420-270, Tank Marksman- 
ship, has recently been mimeographed 
at the Tank School and distributed by 
the Adjutant General to tank organiza- 
tions for use during the current target 
season. This regulation will probably 
be printed and issued in about three 
months. 

The first draft of Training Regula- 
tions 420-270 was issued in mimeograph 
form in April, 1927. It was never dis- 
tributed in printed form. The regula- 
tion was drawn hurriedly in order that 
tank organizations might be able to fire 
a qualification course. The experience 
of the last two target seasons has 
shown that a revision of this regulation 
is desirable. The course of fire pre- 
scribed in this first regulation was 
found to be too long, requiring not only 
an extended period for conducting 
practice but also an unusually large 
expenditure of ammunition. 





The regulation has been completely 
rewritten. The course of fire outlined 
in the revised regulation was drawn 
with a view to correcting the unsatis- 
factory characteristics of the previous 
course. It has been tried out by the 
students at the Tank School who are 
taking the tank gunnery course and 
found to be a thorough and fair test 
of tank marksmanship ability. 

Recommendations have also been 
submitted for the standardization and 
the printing of four special targets for 
tank marksmanship course, M-1, M-2, 
M-3, and M-4. Changes to Army 
Regulations 600-75, which will au- 
thorize issue of badges for tank marks- 
manship, have been submitted. A 
revised score card, adapted to the 
course of fire outlined in the new tank 
regulation, was likewise submitted for 
approval. 
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A Statement of the Policy of the Infantry Asso. 
ciation and the Editorial Policy of the “Infantry 
Journal” on Promotion and Pay 


I. A reasonable promotion system which assures a career to every officer who 
makes good, and an adequate pay schedule which assures a decent and com- 
fortable living to every officer as long as he 1s in the Service, whether on the active 
or the retired list, are both indispensable factors in maintaining an effective Army 
with a fighting spirit and a high morale. 

II. An adequate pay schedule, with stagnation in promotion, is a condition 
which may be satisfactory to the man who is simply looking for a job, but it fails 
to attract to the Army the young man who has ambition and the ability to realize 
his ambition. 

III. A reasonable promotion system, with inadequate pay, makes the Army 
attractive to the man of outside income, but is a condition that is practically 
impossible for the man who must live on his pay. 

IV. A reasonable promotion system which offers a career, combined with an 
adequate pay schedule which assures a livelihood, makes the Army attractive to 
the intelligent, industrious, and ambitious young man, and is the condition which 
must exist in our Army. 

V. At the present time Army officers are faced with stagnation in promotion 
and they are trying to live on an inadequate pay schedule. Early remedial legis- 
lation for both promotion and pay is essential. 


PROMOTION Pay 


1. The principle of equal oppor- 1. The nature of the military profes- 
tunity for all officers and special legis- gion and the mission of the Regular 
lative privileges for none must apply to A d teed il 
any new system of promotion which “7™Y “nder our present national 'm 
may be adopted for the Army. tary policy demand that the Army 

Nothing is more destructive in its attract to its service young men of 


effects on personnel than special privi- gdycation and character who will de- 
leges set up by statute for particular 


branches of the Army. More than a velop into leaders upon whom the 
century of experience fully demon- people can rely in time of war or other 
strates the truth of this. national emergencies. 
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ProMoTION (continued) 


2 The fundamental principle that 

General Pershing enunciated in his tes- 
timony before a joint session of the 
Senate and House Committees on Mili- 
tary Affairs on November 1, 1919, 
when he stated, “It seems to me the 
question of Army organization and pro- 
motion ought to be separated once and 
for all,” should be adhered to and ap- 
plied inany new system of promotion. 
- Promotion is definitely tied to organ- 
ization Whenever the number of officers 
in any grade is determined by the total 
commissioned strength of any branch. 
General Pershing pointed out in his tes- 
timony how destructive it has been in 
the past whenever promotion has de- 
pended on the number of officers in a 
branch of the Army. Especially de- 
structive is it to preseribe a minimum 
percentage for any grade or grades and 
then, in order to meet this minimum, 
to authorize officers to be promoted at 
a rate faster than that set forth in any 
schedule of years of service that may 
be adopted. 

3. In accordance with the principle 
that General Pershing enunciated, pro- 
motions up to and including the grade 
of colonel should be made according to 
a schedule of years of service. This 
schedule should be: Three years to 
first lieutenant, seven years to captain, 
fourteen years to major, twenty years 
to lieutenant colonel, and twenty-six 
years to colonel. No exceptions to these 
rates should allow faster promotion for 
any branch, 

These rates are only those that pres- 
ent laws prescribe for the Veterinary 
Corps, and are practically the same as 
those which have appeared in recent 
bills considered by Congress. They are 
reasonable and, if adopted, will pro- 
vide careers for Army officers. 

Until the senior captains attain four- 
teen years’ service, promotions to the 
grade of major should continue at the 
present rate. This is an expedient to 
meet a temporary condition. 

4. This schedule should operate freely 
except for a 15 per cent limitation on 
the combined number of lieutenant 
colonels and colonels. But, in order 
that the older officers who entered the 


Pay (continued) 

General Summerall has said “An 
army differs from any other instru- 
mentality of the Government, except 
the navy. My concept of an army is 
that its mission is to engage in war, 
when war is necessary, and to gain 
peace which the agencies of peace of 
the Government have lost. It must be 
organized and imbued with the spirit 
that will engage in. battle and that will 
win victory.” 

2. The conditions of service in the 
Regular Army are such that, if the 
Army is to be effective, Army officers 
must devote all of their efforts to the 
study of their profession and the per- 
formance of the work that is necessary 
for the maintenance of an efficient mili- 
tary force and the support of a sound 
and safe military policy for the 
country. 


3. Army officers at all times and in 
all places represent the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a fact which the 
people themselves have determined. 
The officers, therefore, must actually 
live in a status commensurate with that 
fact, and must be able financially to 
associate with people in civil life who 
have a corresponding status. 


Rear Admiral David Potter, former 
Paymaster General of the Navy, said, 
“Whether the Navy likes it or not, the 
civilian world expects naval officers to 
live in a way that perhaps not more 
than a small part of the world’s popu- 
lation can live. It expects the naval 
officer to live in a better way than by 
far the greater part of mankind can 
live.” These remarks are just as true 
of the Army officer as they are of the 
naval officer. The pay schedule for the 
Army must recognize this fact. 


4. The pay schedule of 1908 was only 
sufficient to meet the needs of Army 


—— 
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PrRoMOTION (continued) 


Regular Army during the World War 
period may not be deprived of careers, 
they should be excepted from the oper- 
ation of the 15 per cent limitation; also, 
no branch should suffer a shortage of 
officers in the two higher grades when 
there are officers in that branch who 
would otherwise qualify for promotion 
under the schedule. Officers promoted 
in accordance with either of these rules 
should become extra numbers in the 
grades to which they are promoted, and 
should not be charged against the 15 
per cent limitation. 

The 15 per cent limitation does tie 
promotion to organization as far as the 
total commissioned strength of the 
Army is concerned, and to that extent 
is a departure from the principle stated 
by General Pershing. Some departure 
from General Pershing’s principle is, 
however, necessary in order to avoid 
having too many colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels on the active list of the 
Army. But the effect of the 15 per cent 
limitation should be confined to the 
active list, so that if any officer whose 
promotion is deferred by the limitation 
is retired, he will be retired in the grade 
to which his years of service entitle 
him. The Committees on Military 
Affairs of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have accepted 
the principle of the 15 per cent limita- 
tion in the combined grades of colonel 
and lieutenant colonel. 

The older officers who came into the 
Regular Army during the World War 
period should have the benefits of the 
plan adopted by the Committees on 
Military Affairs of both Houses of 
Congress, which authorizes the pro- 
motion, after twenty years’ service, of 
majors who are over fifty-two years 
old, regardless of the 15 per cent limita- 
tion. Such officers should be carried as 
extra numbers, thereby not blocking 
the promotion of other officers. This is 
also an expedient to meet a temporary 
condition. 

When the National Defense Act went 
into effect on July 1, 1920, the number 
of officers of the same length of service 
in the various branches of the Army 
did not as a rule bear any proper rela- 


Pay (continued) 


officers at that time and for the few 
years immediately following thereafter. 


The pay schedule of 1922 did not 
change the 1908 schedule to correspond 
with the decreased value of the dollar 
in 1922. There is available a mass of 
incontrovertible data to prove that the 
1922 pay schedule is inadequate; that, 
to the detriment of their efficiency, 
officers are forced to worry over this 
inadequacy and to spend time and 
energy in trying to compensate for it 
by going into debt or by applying their 
own efforts or those of members of their 
family to earning more money; and, 
finally, that in many instances the in- 
adequacy causes distinct hardship. 


5. A new pay schedule should be suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of Army 
officers at the present time, based on 
the present value of the dollar. 


The shrinkage in the value of the 
dollar is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. Government statistics show accu- 
rately and in detail what this shrinkage 
has been since 1913, at which time the 
1908 pay schedule was in force. 


6. A new pay schedule should pro- 
vide that the officer who is retired for 
physical disability or after thirty years 
or more of service shall have 75 per 
cent of the compensation which he was 
drawing at the time of his retirement. 


Pay and allowances combined are 
the compensation which is necessary to 
meet the needs of an officer on the 
active list. Seventy-five per cent of 
this compensation is the amount which 
is necessary to meet the needs of the 
officer when he is on the retired list. 


Every officer upon entering the Army 
appreciates the vital factor of retired 
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ProMOTION (continued) 


tionship to the total number of officers 
in the branches. Consequently, we find 
now a great difference in the number 
of senior officers in some branches. 
Particularly is there a difference be- 
tween the Cavalry at one extreme and 
the Air Corps at the other. Since July 
1, 1920, procurement for all branches 
has proceeded on the principle of a 
proper ratio of officers for each branch. 
Until the effect of this baianced pro- 
curement plan has had time to be felt 
in the two higher grades (probably 
until 1945) a temporary exception to 
the 15 per cent limitation should be 
adopted, so that, for example, Cavalry 
officers would not bloek the promotion 
of Air Corps officers who have com- 
pleted the prescribed years of service. 
This exception should authorize the 
promotion of officers of any branch who 
complete twenty years’ service and 
whose promotion to lieutenant colonel 
would otherwise be deferred because of 
the 15 per cent limitation, if there are 
less than 9 per cent of the officers of 
that branch in the combined grades of 
colonel and lieutenant colonel. This is 
another expedient to meet a temporary 
condition. 

5. There should be no limitation on 
the total number of field officers. 

The mission of the Regular Army 
under the National Defense Act of 
June 4, 1920, makes it possible to em- 
ploy in appropriate assignments a very 
much larger number of field officers 
than was possible before the National 
Defense Act was enacted. General 
Summerall made this clear in his testi- 
mony before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

6. There should be provision for the 
voluntary retirement of field officers, at 
2145 per cent of their pay multiplied 
by the number of years of service, not 
exceeding thirty years, when the num- 
ber of field officers exceeds 40 per cent 
of the total number of officers on the 
promotion list. 

The effect of such a provision would 
be to keep the Army from becoming 
top-heavy with field officers. In 1927, 
the General Personnel Board recom- 





Pay (continued) 
pay. It is one of the principal of 
the material inducements that attract 
young men to the Army. On the sur- 
face, it appears that the present retired 
pay is 75 per cent of the active pay. 
Under the present law this is not true. 
Based on active pay and allowances, 
the retired pay under present condi- 
tions is: for a colonel of over thirty 
years’ service, 62.5 per cent; for a lieu- 
tenant colonel of twenty-five years’ 
service, 57.9 per cent; for a major of 
seventeen years’ service, 50.1 per cent; 
for a captain of ten years’ service, 52.1 
per cent; for a first lieutenant of eight 
years’ service, 49.1 per cent; and so on. 
With a schedule of pay and allowances 
which is inadequate for the officer on 
the active list, the situation is still more 
difficult when he is retired. The prin- 
ciple of retirement, which began prob- 
ably in the Army and Navy and is 
particularly essential in the Army and 
Navy, is now being extended to other 
branches of the Government and 
adopted very extensively throughout 
the industrial world. The general ten- 
dency is to liberalize retirement privi- 
leges. In the Army and Navy, however, 
the results of pay legislation have been 
in exactly the other direction. This 
fact should be recognized and corrected. 


7. A new pay schedule should con- 
form to whatever promotion system 
may be in force. If a new promotion 
system based on a schedule of years 
of service is adopted, then the pay and 
allowances should be based on grade 
as was done in 1908; but if the present 
system of promotion is to be continued, 
then the pay and allowances should be 
based on pay periods as was done in 
1922. 


It is important to realize that the 
questions of promotion and pay are 
closely related. They are in fact co- 
ordinate. Congress has plainly shown 
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Promotion (continued) 


mended a maximum of 40 per cent in 
the field grades. Without accepting the 
principle of having a maximum, 40 per 
cent may be taken to fix a reasonable 
number of field officers under existing 
conditions in our Army. Making possi- 
ble voluntary retirement of field officers 
would strongly tend to keep down the 
number of such officers to about 40 per 
cent of the total number of officers on 
the promotion list. 

7. Officers on the retired list should 
have the title and be allowed to wear 
the uniform of the highest grade in 
which they have served. 

8. Officers on the retired list should 
be equally eligible with other citizens 
of the United States to accept civil 
office or employment, without impair- 
ment of their retired status or their 
retired pay. 


Pay (continued) 


that it considers pay of the Army, of 
the Navy, of the Marine Corps, of the 
Coast Guard, of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and of the Public Health Ser- 
vice a single subject that is not to be 
subdivided. An Army promotion sys- 
tem that would conform to the views 
that appear in the left-hand colums of 
these pages would be sufficiently similar 
to the systems of the other Services to 
make a great deal easier the task of 
working out a reasonable, uniform, and 
fair solution of the pay question. 


8. A new pay schedule should make 
no distinction between officers with and 
those without dependents. 


9. These general principles apply to 
Army nurses, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men, as well as to officers. 


We submit that these views and proposals are sound. We ask the 


people and the Congress to study them, confident in the belief that they 
willaccept them. Weurge the Army to stand together in support of them. 








English Kings in Battle 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE last time an English king was permitted to 

appear in person on a battlefield was in 1743 at 
Dettingen. The English were fighting as allies of 
Maria Theresa against the French. Lord Stair, the 
British commander, was grossly incompetent and the 
battle was going against the English when George II, 
who was present, took charge and rallied the troops 
at the risk of his own life. His energy and courage re- 
sulted in victory. 

During the World War the English king visited the 
front on a number of occasions though he did not ac- 
tually participate in an engagement. The Prince of 
Wales served in the field in France and won the Mili- 
tary Cross for gallantry. 
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Tank Versus Tank Combat’ 


Brevet LiguUTENANT-Cotonet W. M. Sutton, D.$.O., M.C., R. T.C. 


HE main factors which affect both 
antagonists in a tank versus tank 
combat are: 


1. Reconnaissance; 

. Maneuvering for position; 
. Fire direction; 

. Fire control; 

. Marksmanship; 

}. Supporting fire. 


oN He Co OD 


-_ 


In this discussion of a combat be- 
iween two isolated sections, reconnais- 
<ance and supporting fire, in so far as 
it is provided by other troops will not 
he considered. 

Of the remaining four factors, fire 
direction, fire control and marksman- 
-hip will be assumed to be constant in 
relation to the two opponents. These 
three factors are dependent primarily 
upon static elements such as the quality 
of the equipment provided, standard of 
‘raining of personnel, enemy action, 
morale, ete. It is, of course, hoped that 
in all these elements superiority will 
rest with our troops, and, owing to the 
advantage in time gained by us in 
armored and mechanized study and re- 
search, this will doubtless be the case. 
But the efficiency of possible opponents 
should not be underrated, and it is 
desirable to treat these elements as 
static and the factors which they in- 
fluence as being constant to ourselves 

nd our possible opponents. 


The variable factor and probably the 
decisive one in this type of operation 
will be No. 2—maneuvering for posi- 
tion. This is because the infinitely 
variable element of ground is contained 
in this factor in addition to the more 
static elements of equipment, training, 
ete. 

2. Before entering into details of the 
different factors, it will be as well to 
state that it is considered that the op- 
ponent who can make the best use of 
the available ground for the purpose of 
developing his own fire power, and at 
the same time compelling the enemy to 
offer a vulnerable target, will be suc- 
cessful in the action. 

On this basis the action of a section 
(or larger unit) of tanks will be on 
similar lines to that of infantry skir- 
mishers. Their action cannot be com- 
pared, as is sometimes done, to that 
of a squadron of warships or airplanes. 
At sea the only natural element which 
influences the factor of maneuvering 
for position is visibility. The fleet 
which can keep the sun in its opponent’s 
eyes by day, or can avoid being sil- 
houetted against moonlight by night, 
has done all it can to secure those ad- 
vantages of position which are provided 
by nature. Similarly in the air the as- 
sistance of nature in respect of 
maneuvering for position is limited to 


Reprinted by permission of the Editor, The [British] Royal Tank Corps Journal. 
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use of clouds and blinding an opponent 
by sunshine. 

Both on the sea and in the air the 
static elements of control, equipment, 
training, choice of formations, etc., will 
more largely affect the factor of maneu- 
vering for position than the variable 
elements provided by nature. For 
land troops, however, the latter elements 
increase in importance, and we must 
not, therefore, give undue prominence 
to naval and air parallels when consid- 
ering maneuvering for position on land. 

3. In considering factors 2, 3, and 4 
above, it is proposed to break them up 
into their main static elements and 
discuss these in some detail. The de- 
cisive variable element, viz., ground, 
which looms so largely in factor No. 2 
(maneuvering for position), will be dis- 
cussed separately. 

4. As regards control, this is de- 
pendent firstly upon the number of sub- 
jects or activities which the brain of 
one man can deal with at one time, 
and, secondly, upon the means of com- 
municating his thoughts in the form of 
orders to his subordinates. Broadly 
speaking, the brain of the section com- 
mander will be adequately occupied by 
the following six activities: 


a. Movements of the enemy; 

b. Movements of his right sub- 
section ; 

c. Movements of his left sub-section; 

d. Command of his own tank; 

e. Decision as to acceptance or rejec- 
tion of battle, and as to breaking off an 
engagement ; 

f. Communication with his superior 
officer. 


It is not considered that he can also 
undertake fire direction (selection of 
targets and their general description, 
concentration, or dispersion of fire), or 
fire control (ranges, deflections, obser- 
vations, ammunition expenditure, etc.). 








He can communicate his decisions 
either visually, if enemy action permits, 
or by wireless, if suitable equipment is 
provided. 

Broadly speaking, the brain of the 
tank commander will be adequately 
occupied by the following five activyi- 
ties: 

a. Maintenance of communication 


with his section or sub-section leader; 
b. Enemy action; 


c. Skilful use of ground (from the 
tactical point of view, as distinct from 
obstacle dodging), and instructions to 
his driver; 

d. Fire direction of his 3-pounder 
gun, 

e. Fire direction of his Vickers gun. 

Actual fire control must normally be 
delegated to the gunners themselves. 

He can communicate his decisions by 
means of the laryngaphone or by im- 
provised, but prearranged, oral or 
visual methods in the event of the 
failure of that instrument. It will be 
noted that the section commander is 
expected to carry out the tank com- 
mander’s duties as well as his own. This 
is a serious drawback which can only be 
overcome by: 


a. Provision of a separate vehicle for 
the section commander; 

b. Provision of a larger tank for the 
section commander to enable a tank 
commander to be carried in addition; 

c. Section commanders not becoming 
involved in an action until all control 
has become impossible through enemy 
action ; 

d. Automatic and prearranged aban- 
donment of control during an action. 

a and b have obvious disadvantages 
and may be ruled out. c and d will be 
discussed later. 


5. As regards the remaining elements 
of factors 2, 3, and 4, and the fifth 
factor, viz., marksmanship, the stand- 
ards of training and morale and the 
quality of equipment should be of the 
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best which brains, experience and 
character can produce during times of 
peace. By the time a combat has 
started, these elements have become 
static and cannot be varied. 

6. It is to the ground element in the 
factor termed “maneuvering for posi- 
tion” that we must turn for the varia- 
tion which, if skilfully employed, will 
ensure success once the battle has 
been joined. Ground must be so 
used as to enable us to produce 
the maximum fire power and com- 
pel the enemy to afford the most favor- 
able target. It may be suggested that 
stressing the importance of ground 
shows lack of appreciation of the tank’s 
characteristic of mobility. This may be 
true in regard to strategical movements, 
but in battle tactics, at any rate in a 
tank versus tank action, the value of 
mobility is limited to its influence in 
reaching positions (moving or sta- 
tionary) from which the maximum 
favorable balance of fire power can be 
obtained. The two extreme situations 
would be approximately as follows: 
The best—ourselves in _half-cocked 
positions encircling the head of an ad- 
vancing enemy column. The worst 
would be represented by a reversal of 
those positions. Between these extremes 
an infinite variety of situations may 
arise, according to the nature of the 
ground. A point affecting equipment 
which arises here is that the Vickers 
guns should be at about the same 
height from the ground as the 3- 
pounder, in order that maximum fire 
power may be developed from half- 
cocked positions. 

The use of smoke in the tank versus 
tank combat merits consideration as a 
subsidiary to the use of ground. It may 





usefully be employed to cover with- 
drawal from an unfavorable to a favor- 
able fire position (moving or station- 
ary). The necessity for such moves 
may easily arise in the case of indi- 
vidual tanks, and it would be an ad- 
vantage, though not an essential, for 
individual tanks to be able to produce 
sufficient smoke for the above purpose. 

7. The best possible equipment 
should be supplied for maintenance of 
control as long as possible. But the 
fact must be faced that control may 
be lost owing to enemy action or human 
weakness. Training, therefore, must 
be elastic and directed mainiy towards 
continuance of an action without any 
centralized control. Like individual 
hounds in a pack, or members of a foot- 
ball team, individual tanks should be 
so well trained that they will automat- 
ically act for the good of the side with 
little or no guidance from a central 
authority. Too much insistence, dur- 
ing training, on rigid and centralized 
control and sterotyped formations will 
crush individual initiative and self-re- 
liance; though drill in sterotype forma- 
tions in the early stages of training will 
be a useful foundation on which to build 
up an elastic system of control. Such 
drill will teach the basic principles of 
control, fire tactics, suitable forma- 
tions, mutual support, use of ground, 
intercommunication, mutual protec- 
tion, ete. But it must always be borne 
in mind that drill is a means to an end 
only and not the end itself. The end 
should be team work based on the 
wishes of the leader, as previously ac- 
quired and absorbed, rather than as 
they are likely to be capable of ex- 
pression under the hampering condi- 
tions of battle. 
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The 1st Cavalry Division Vacation Camp 


HE 1st Cavalry Division Vacation 

Camp, situated on the crest of the 
famous pine-clad Sacramento Moun- 
tains, at Clouderoft, New Mexico, will 
open its third season on June 1. The 
authorities of the camp want Service 
people of all branches to know about 
it, with the idea that some be interested 
in enjoying the many advantages that 
it offers. 

The purpose of the Army Camp is to 
provide, in a cool and invigorating 
mountain location, a well-ordered and 
conveniently equipped camp where an 
officer or his family, particularly the 
latter, can go during the intense heat 
of summer and be comfortable. The 
rates have been kept unusually low, 
while comforts and conveniences have 
constantly been added. 

From the shelter of a dense and 
beautiful forest of tall pines and 
fragrant balsams, the Camp overlooks 
the summer cottages of Cloudcroft. 
The surrounding hills are carpeted 
with mosses, ferns, and wild flowers in 
profusion. From many points there are 
breathtaking views. 

Cloudcroft has one of the highest 
golf courses in the world, an excellent 
nine-hole course with broad, green turf 
fairways. Bowling and tennis are 
available, and horses may be procured 
for rides over the many trails and paths. 
Good motor roads lead the fisherman 
to well-stocked trout streams within a 
radius of 20 miles. Motor trips take one 
through continuous panoramas of great 
beauty and most interesting country. 

Realizing the asset she has in Cloud- 
croft, the State of New Mexico has in 































































the past year spent large sums of 
money in improving the highways that 
lead to this resort. 

The Camp has more than forty well- 
equipped cabins and buildings, scat- 
tered among the giant pines. The 
camp area and all buildings are elec- 
trically lighted. A pressure water sys- 
tem, a central water heating plant, con- 
veniently constructed bathrooms with 
tub and shower baths, a permanent 
sewer system, and well-trained camp 
orderlies who keep fires supplied with 
fuel and completely equip cabins with 
furniture and bedding before the ar- 
rival of occupants, make this truly a 
camp-de-luxe. There are few insects 
and no snakes. 

Exceptionally good meals are served 
at convenient hours in the long central 
dining room. At one end of the dining 
room there is a cozy recreation and 
reading room, with a huge fireplace. 

Cloudcroft has in recent years earned 
the name of “Babies’ Paradise.” One 
of the great advantages for children is 
the matchless climate, with its sunshine, 
coolness, and freshness. Then there is 
the “Baby Sanatorium,” conducted by 
an organization of El Paso doctors. 
Here hospital facilities for babies and 
trained nurses capable of preparing 
special diets and of giving all necessary 
treatment are available at all times. 
In addition to the local doctors, an 
army medical officer is at the Camp 
throughout the summer. 

The Camp is so managed that the 
expense to guests is low enough to be 
within the reach of army pocketbooks. 
This has been made possible largely 
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‘hrough the finaneing and supervision 
of the Post Officers’ Club of Fort Bliss. 
The secretary of the Officers’ Club is 
prepared to furnish information about 


the Camp. Though the Camp is spon- 
sored by the 1st Cavalry Division and 
the Fort Bliss Officers’ Club, a hearty 
welcome is extended to Service people. 





The 35th Division Insignia—A Correction 


Coronet Joun H. O'Connor, 353d Infantry 


N THE article, “Corps and Division 
Insignia,” April number [INFANTRY 
Journa], page 400, is this: “A wagon 
wheel denoted the 35th Division.” This 
will be not the only protest, probably. 
temotely, the 35th Insignia might have 
been likened to a wheelbarrow wheel, 
but not to a wagon wheel. 

The insignia of the 35th is a cross, 
the “Santa Fe Cross.” The historical 
allusion is to the Old Santa Fe Trail, 
which began at Independence, Mis- 
souri, and extended across Kansas Ter- 
ritory to the Mexiean boundary: 35th 
Division—Kansas and Missouri. The 
old trail and the great Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe railway system 
were the outstanding facts belonging 
to the two states in common. The em- 
blem of the Santa Fe railway is the 
Santa Fe cross. The cross is on Santa 
Fe box ears, buildings, stationery, 
pamphlets, time ecard folders, and other 
matter; and is on the badge worn 
proudly by all the employees. 

Here it is: a narrow white circle 
around a black eirele in which white 


“quadrants” mark out a black cross. 
On box cars this design is painted on 
a black square set off from the dark 
red ground by a narrow white margin. 
“Santa Fe” is painted in white on the 
horizontal member of the cross. (Inci- 
dentally, the pronunciation in this part 
of the country is “Santuhfay,” though 
farther east it is “Santify.”) 

For the 35th this was modified so it 
could be put on with a practical stencil. 
In this the cross is the olive drab 
ground color. The arcs and quadrants 
vary in color to distinguish the sepa- 
rate units of the division. Thus, in the 
137th Infantry insignia, the lower right 
quadrant is blue; the rest of the ele- 
ments are gold. Every unit in the divi- 
sion could be distinguished by changes 
of color and shiftings of position in the 
device. 

And on page 401 is this: “The 
89th had a monogram M.W. (Middle 
West).” . . . The insignia is a “W” 
in a circle, standing for “Wood,” first 
commander of the division. Even turned 
upside down it is not an “M.” 





More About “A.W.O.L.—Desertion” 


Mayor L. S. Tittotson, General Staff (J.A.G.D.) 


HAVE just read the article in your 
issue [INFANTRY JouRNAL] of Feb- 
ruary, 1919, entitled “A.W.0.L.—De- 


sertion.” 





As an example of good, plain, whole- 
some advice from an old sergeant to a 
recruit, it is well adapted to its purpose, 
viz., to convince the recruit that going 
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A.W.O.L. or deserting will not get him 
anywhere except into trouble. How- 
ever, the author of the article has put 
into the mouth of the “Old Sergeant” 
several misstatements of the law which, 
although they may represent the aver- 
age old soldier’s conception (or rather 
misconception) of the difference be- 
tween absence without leave and de- 
sertion, and their respective conse- 
quences, it should be remembered that 
the article will be read by a large num- 
ber of officers, as well as enlisted men, 
who will, quite likely, assume that the 
statements of the “Old Sergeant” are 
correct enunciations of the law. 

Desertion is “absence without leave 
accompanied by the intention not to 
return, or to avoid hazardous duty, or 
to shirk important service.” (M.C.M.., 
par. 130.) Both elements are essential, 
i.e., absence without leave and the 
requisite intent. The “Old Sergeant” 
of the article in question gives the im- 
pression that the length of the absence, 
or the administrative action of “drop- 
ping” the absentee as a deserter, are 
the controlling factors. In response to 
a question as to what constitutes de- 
sertion, the “Old Sergeant” said: 

“When a man goes away without 
permission and stays only a short time 
he is absent without leave, but when 
he stays away for longer than thirty 
days he is dropped from the Army as 
a deserter.” 

Another recruit then asked: “Then a 
fellow can beat it away and stay for 
thirty days before he is called a de- 
serter?” 

“Not at all,” answers the Old Ser- 
geant. “You can be dropped as a de- 
serter any time after you leave. It’s 
all up to the company commander. 
When he makes up his mind that you 
do not intend to return, he drops you. 
Thirty days is about the limit.” 

The impression given is clearly to the 
effect that the administrative act of 
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“dropping a soldier in desertion” makes 
him, in fact, a deserter. Such is not the 
case. It does not even remove the pre- 
sumption of innocence. In paragraph 
130, M.C.M.., it is said: “But the morn- 
ing report, even though it refers to the 
accused as a ‘deserter,’ is not complete 
evidence of desertion; it is evidence 
only of absence without leave, and it 
is still necessary for the trial judge 
advocate to prove an intent to remain 
permanently absent. . . .” Neither 
is the fact of desertion established by 
the duration of the absence. Prolonged 
absence, unexplained, is merely a fact 
from which the court may infer that 
the accused had the necessary intent to 
remain permanently absent. The fol- 
lowing statement of the “Old Sergeant” 
conveys an altogether wrong interpre- 
tation upon this point: 


If you have been away six months 
or more it usually means a general 
court-martial, with a probability of a 
finding of guilty of desertion, because 
it is assumed that if you stay away 
that long you have no intention of re- 
turning, especially if you have been 
apprehended and turned in. 


There is no arbitrary period of ab- 
sence—six months or otherwise—fixed 
by statute, regulation, or custom, after 
which desertion will necessarily be as- 
sumed. 

“Old Sergeant” also has a wrong 
understanding of the limits of punish- 
ment. He says: 


On a finding of guilty of desertion 
the sentence may be dishonorable 
discharge and confinement from six 
months to two years, depending on the 
length of absence and the cireum- 
stances of your return to military 
control. 


There is no minimum term of con- 
finement fixed by law or regulations, 
and the maximum is incorrectly given. 
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The duration of the absence has nothing 
to do with the period of confinement 
imposed except that it is one of the 
circumstances of the case which often 
influences the court’s action in fixing 
the sentence. There is, however, a 
factor which, under the regulations, 
enters materially into the determina- 
tion of the sentence, which the “Old 
Sergeant” failed to mention, and that 
is the length of time the accused had 
been in the service before he deserted. 

The limits of punishment for de- 
sertion (see M.C.M., paragraph 104) 
are as follows: Terminated by appre- 
hension—not more than 6 months in 
service at time of desertion—dishonor- 
able discharge with total forfeitures 
and not more than 11% years’ confine- 
ment at hard labor; if accused man 
was in service more than 6 months 
before desertion the confinement may 
be 214 years. When the accused volun- 
tarily surrenders himself from desertion 


the limits of confinement are 1 year 
and 14% years, respectively, depending 
upon whether he had been in the service 
six months, or more, at time of de- 
sertion. 

“Old Sergeant” also neglected to ad- 
vise his recruits that the punishment 
for absence without leave may, under 
certain circumstances, include dishon- 
orable discharge. It is in the offense 
of absence without leave that the dura- 
tion of the absence determines the limit 
of sentence that may be imposed. Upon 
conviction of absence without leave 
from command, quarters, station or 
camp, for not more than 60 days, the 
limit of punishment is 3 days’ confine- 
ment and forfeiture of 2 days’ pay for 
each day of absence; upon s'milar con- 
viction of an absence of more than 60 
days, the limit of punishment is dis- 
honorable discharge with total forfeit- 
ures and confinement for 6 months 
(M.C.M., paragraph 104.) 








Military Standards 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE Persian empire at the time of Cyrus used a 
gold or silver eagle displayed at the end of a pike 


as the battle standard. 


An eagle stripped of feathers was the ensign of the 


Egyptians. 


Rome adopted an ensign in B.C. 104. It was a gold 
eagle with wings displayed and a thunderbolt in one of 
its talons. Later Marius confined its use to Roman 


legions alone. 


The Ptolemies of Egypt used the head of a white 


eagle, stripped of feathers. 


The use of an eagle on a standard has survived to 
modern times as the crest for the staff of a standard. 
It is also widely used in national coats-of-arms. 
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The Regular Infantry 


Cheyenne, Cheyenne 


LizeuTENANT Coronet Wm. O'Loucuum, U.S. A. 


HEN our troops were in Galves- 

ton and Texas City during 1914, 
the 11th Infantry Band, on any excuse 
at all, would burst forth with the 
regimental air— 


“Shy Ann, Shy Ann 
Hop on my pony.” 


The older members of the regiment 
would shed briny tears at the sound 
of these enlivening strains and would 
then announce that “they wanted to go 
back to God’s country—back to D..A. 
Russell.” 

“Naco” held no charms for these 
homesick ones, and even Douglas, with 
“Red Dog” as an added attraction, left 
them cold. 

During March, 1919, in the Hotel 
Grand in Esch, Luxembourg, a band 
sergeant, one of the very few old- 
timers left in the 11th, set down his 


stein of honest Dutch beer to say, “Vell, - 


ven ve go back to de States, I hope ve 
go to D. A. Russell.” 

One may say that all this sentiment 
was the result of regimental loyalty, 
of attachment to a locality in which 
service had been pleasant, that the 
glamor of old regimental associations 
has faded; but even today men coming 
from foreign service, or reenlisting, 
men who know about the Service, are 
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eager to secure assignment to Fort 
Russell. 

What charm, then, does Fort Russell 
possess? 

For one thing, there are barracks 
and quarters there, real brick barracks 
and quarters, not the synthetic type 
erected from salvaged lumber and 
patched with packing cases and 
hammered-out oil tins. 

As one drives into the post, on 
Randall Avenue, the barracks of the 
76th Field Artillery, the 1st Infantry, 
and the 20th Infantry line the south 
side of the road for a solid mile. These 
barracks are also not only neat and 
clean habitations for soldiers; they are 
also comfortable places in which to 
live. Every recreation room on the line 
is as comfortable and cheery as the 
reading room of the average civilian 
club, every mess hall is a pleasant place 
in which to eat, andthe food is all that 
could be asked for. Radios, phono- 
graphs, magazines, pool and writing 
tables, and easy chairs are in every 
unit. 

South of the line of barracks are gun 
sheds, stables, warehouses, coal sheds, 
laundry, and motor transport shops. 

The main exchange, which handles 
commodities of all kinds, is at the east- 
ern end of the warehouse line. Oen- 




















‘rally located in each regimental area 
is a branch exchange, in which 
cigarettes, tobacco, magazines, and all 


rt sorts of small articles may be obtained. 
These branch exchanges also contain 

1] four bowling alleys each. If one feels 
an inner urge for ham and eggs, the 

cs Chinese chef in the exchange restaurant 
3 handles a mean skillet. In each regi- 
Ye mental area is a modern, well-equipped 
d barber shop operated by the post 
d exchange for the men of the garrison. 
The riding hall, south of the 20th 

7 Infantry area, is as large as the riding 
e hall at Fort Leavenworth, and the tan- 
7. bark is just as difficult to brush out of 


h the uniform. Near the riding hall is 
. the service club building, which houses 
d eymnasium, library, one bowling alley, 
e and post primary school. 

0 The remodeling and enlargement of 
. the post theater is one of the major 


e projects inaugurated by Brig. Gen. 
2 Frank C. Bolles for the improvement 
- of Fort Russell. What was formerly 
r nothing more than one old barrack 
. building will blossom forth this spring 
g as a handsome theater with all up-to- 
y date fittings and a seating capacity of 


625. This new theater will be a 
7 splendid addition to the recreational 


. facilities afforded the garrison. 
On Roosevelt and Warren Avenues 
. and Wilson Cirele, on the north side 


. of the post, opposite the line of bar- 
" racks, are situated 130 sets of officers’ 









THE BARRACKS AT FORT D. A. RUSSELL 


quarters. Shade trees on Roosevelt 
Avenue and saplings and shrubbery on 
Warren Avenue add greatly to the 
beauty of the post. 

East of Wilson Circle and north of 
the line of officers’ quarters is the post 
headquarters building, on the first floor 
of which are the main offices for all 
post activities. When General Bolles 
assumed command of Fort Russell, the 
second floor of this building was used 
for miscellaneous offices, storage, and a 
small hop-room. He has converted 
this space into an officers’ club, dining- 
room, and large new hop-room. The 
club room is homelike and well fur- 
nished, the dining-room is adequate for 
any party, and the handsomely deco- 
rated hop-room has a maple floor that 
makes dancing a real pleasure. Dinner 
dances are held in the club each month. 
Davis, the chef, can make an old hen 
taste like a broiler. 

The grounds that adjoin post head- 
quarters and the open plot in front of 
the building are prepared for planting 
with shrubs and trees this spring. 
Public-spirited citizens of Cheyenne 
have arranged to furnish ornamental 
shrubs and seeds for this purpose. The 
Department of Agriculture will furnish 
trees. 

At Fort D. A. Russell the program 
of social affairs is always full. There 
are regimental and private dancing 
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THE BUSINESS SECTION OF CHEYENNE 


parties, dinners, and many luncheons 
and bridge parties. 

There is no lack of facilities for rec- 
reation and entertainment. During fair 
weather riding parties are popular. The 
Fort D. A. Russell golf course is located 
on the post and adjoins the Cheyenne 
Country Club course. 

The George Ball Polo Field is con- 
sidered one of the finest in the country. 
Three polo teams, one representing each 
regiment at Fort Russell, give the mem- 
bers of the garrison and the people of 
Cheyenne at least one game of polo 
ach week. 

Each regiment has baseball, football, 
basket-ball, and soccer teams in addi- 
tion to company teams in various 
sports. The post has soccer and basket- 
ball teams in the local city leagues. 
The football season of 1928 was emi- 
nently successful, and prospects for a 
good baseball season this summer are 
bright. 

For the young soldier who wishes to 
increase his store of knowledge there 
are a clerical school and a school of 
manual training, including work in 
carpentry, electrical installation, 







plumbing, painting, and mechanical 
work. 

The three regiments, the 1st Infantry, 
the 20th Infantry, and the 76th Field 
Artillery, all have excellent bands. 
Open air concerts are very popular. 

The city of Cheyenne has grown 
steadily westward until the dwellings 
on Randall Boulevard extend to the 
portals of Fort Russell. 

Autobus service between the city and 
the post is prompt and reliable. Large 
passenger buses make the circuit of the 
post, collecting passengers for Cheyenne 
every twenty minutes. It is a journey 
of but ten minutes from the post to 
the center of the city, and the fare is 
only ten cents. 

Cheyenne has one of the best, largest 
and most complete airports in the 
country, a station on the transcon- 
tinental air-mail route. Another of 
Chevenne’s show places is Frontier 
Park, the stage for the annual “Frontier 
Days.” There are “rodeos” and 
’ all over the map, but the 
Cheyenne “Frontier Days” is the big- 
gest of all; 100,000 persons attend it 
annually. 
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A VIEW FROM THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


The citizens of Cheyenne have known 
the Army for. many years and are 
always friendly and hospitable toward 
its members. The soldier is treated as 
one of the community in Cheyenne. 
The Army takes part in local celebra- 
tions and civie activities. 

The city has good hotels, shops, and 
restaurants. Of theaters there is one 
‘talkie,’ The Lincoln, and two 
“lookies,” The Princess and The Atlas. 
Work is about to begin on a new $150,- 
000 Publix Theater. All theaters show 


the late films. In addition, a good 
vaudeville bill is presented at the 
Princess each Tuesday evening. 

Wyoming is liberally set with “dude 
ranches,” inviting mountains, and good 
fishing and hunting in season if you go 
after it. Colorado, just a few miles 
south of Fort D. A. Russell, has many 
playgrounds accessible by auto and 
mighty interesting to visit. 

One likes Fort Russell, one likes 
Cheyenne, and one likes Wyoming. 





A BRONZE PLACQUE on which are en- 
graved the names of twenty-five mem- 
bers of the First Provisional Class of 
Fort Leavenworth who were killed in 
action or died as a result of wounds re- 
ceived in battle during the World War 
was unveiled on February 22, 1929, in 
the library of the General Service 
Schools at Fort Leavenworth. In this 
manner do the surviving members of the 
‘lass pay tribute to their comrades. 


Tue Seconp Diviston ASSOCIATION 
will hold its Eleventh Annual Reunion 





in Boston, Mass., on May 31 and 
June 1. 

The officials of the Association are: 
Major Gen. Preston Brown, president; 
Capt. John W. Thompson, Jr., vice- 
president; Capt. C. O. Mattfeldt, secre- 
tary; Capt. George V. Gordon, treas- 
urer. 

The Boston reunion will unquestion- 
ably be one of the best that the division 
has ever had. 

Major Gen. John A. Lejeune, Major 
Gen. James G. Harboard, Major Gen. 
Wendell C. Neville, Major Gen. Charles 
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H. Bridges, Col. Hanford MeNider, 
and many other prominent generals 
and colonels of the division will be 
present. 

Many members of the Association 
will bring their families for this occa- 
sion. 


For THE past eleven years the Spok- 
ane Chamber of Commerce, through its 
military affairs committee and in co- 
operation with the local army post at 
Fort George Wright, has sponsored the 
Inland Empire Rifle and Pistol Tour- 
nament. 

These matches have attracted rifle 
teams to the full capacity of the Fort 
Wright range from all parts of the 
Pacific Northwest. Four cups have 
been secured as perpetual challenge 
trophies, and cash and medal awards 
are also made for the individual 
matches. 

In order to perpetuate and further 
standardize the matches of the tourna- 
ment, the Inland Empire Rifle and 
Pistol Association was organized at a 
meeting of the military affairs commit- 
tee of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce on January 25, 1929. This Asso- 
ciation has been affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association of America, 
and titles won at future Inland Empire 
competitions are guaranteed by the 
national organization. 

The annual tournament will be held 
the first Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
of May each year. 

Membership is open to organizations 
regardless of location. Due to present 
limitations of range facilities, member- 
ship for the time being must be limited 
to sixteen clubs. The dues are three 
dollars per year, and priority at the 
annual team competition is given to 
clubs that are members of this associa- 


—— 


tion in case the number of entries ex- 
ceeds the number of targets available. 
The entry fee in the team match for 
clubs which are members of the Inland 
Empire Rifle and Pistol Association has 
been set at seven dollars, and the entry 
fee in the team match for clubs which 
are not members of this association re- 
mains at ten dollars per team. 

It is requested that clubs that wish 
to affiliate and be sure of target assign- 
ment please do so now by communi- 
cating with D. M. Merrin, Secretary, 
Military Affairs Committee, Chamber 
of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 






















































THIRTY-EIGHT business men of &t. 
Paul and Minneapolis, nineteen from 
each city, became honorary members 
of the Old Guard at a luncheon at Fort 
Snelling on April 5. The occasion also 
marked the formal presentation of 
swagger sticks, which the St. Paul 
Association of Commerce and the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion has given to members of the 3d 
Infantry. The luncheon and the pres- 
entation took place at the Fort Snell- 
ing Memorial Chapel. 


On pace 197 of the February number 
of the Inrantry JouRNAL, Company M, 
4th Infantry, makes note of its pistol 
shooting record. The 19th Infantry, 
Col. F. R. de Funiak, Jr., commanding, 
now submits the following: 

Company D, 19th Infantry, Capt. 
W. A. Hall commanding, qualified 
fifty-two of fifty-three enlisted men 
with the pistol during the regular prac- 
tice season. A percentage of 98.0 qual- 
ified with an average score per man 0! 
77.22 per cent. Fourteen men qualified 
as experts and twelve as sharpshooter‘. 
No men who had previously qualified 
as expert were allowed to fire. The two 
officers who fired with the company 
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both made expert with an average score 
of 94.08 per cent. 

The authorities attribute these excel- 
lent results to two things: first, an 
ample allowance of time for prepara- 
tory training; and, second, the use of 
the .22-ealiber automatic pistol in 
preparation for the use of the regular 
service pistol. 


Tuer 30th Infantry is closely iden- 
tified with the everyday affairs of San 
Francisco, and San Franciscans visit 
the post by hundreds daily. The recent 
visit of 400 members of the Public 
School Traffic Reserve and the sched- 
uled visits of 1,200 more of these 
youngsters are typical of the incidents 
that serve to bring the regiment and 
the Army into closer contact with 
Young America, and so with the entire 
population of San Francisco. The police 
and publie school officers of San Fran- 
cisco sponsor these visits in cooperation 
with the California State Automobile 
Association and Col. Fred R. Brown, 
commanding the 30th Infantry and the 
Presidio of San Francisco. 

On Marcu 26 there was held at Fort 
Eustis, Virginia, a Post Motor Vehicle 
Competition, in which the regiments 
and detachments at that station were 
required to enter one vehicle of each 
type with which equipped. The 34th 
Infantry, Col. A. T. Smith command- 
ing, won the first prizes for the 3-ton, 
Class B truck and the motorcyele, and 
the third prize for the 34-ton G.M.C. 
truck, the only motor vehicles with 
which the regiment is equipped. 

Durtnc his annual administrative 
inspection of the 35th Infantry, Col. 
IC. Welborn commanding, the depart- 
ment commander, Major Gen. Fox 
Conner, expressed himself as highly 





pleased with the showing made by that 
regiment. The following extracts are 
from his letter: 


1. The department commander was 
highly pleased with the most satisfac- 
tory showing made by your command 
at the time of his administrative in- 
spection of February 12, 1929. 

2. It is his desire to express to you, 
and through you to your officers and 
men, his appreciation of the excellent 
results which efficiency and conscien- 
tious attention to duty have accom- 
plished in the regiment. 

So MANY RESULTS of small-bore firing 
have come in that there is not space to 
treat them all extensively. Instead they 
are here summarized. 

In the Ist Division Small Bore 
Match, the 3d Battalion, 28th Infantry, 
made a remarkable score that will 
probably stand as a record for many 
years. The scores follow: 


Order of 

Team Score Merit 
3d Battalion, 28th Infantry.... 1759 1 
2d Battalion, 18th Infantry.... 1564 2 
| TS eee 1560 3 
3d Battalion, 26th Infantry.... 1555 4 
Ist Battalion, 16th Infantry.... 1541 5 
Prov. Battalion, Ist Engineers. 1506 6 
Ist Battalion, 18th Infantry.... 1472 7 
Special Troops NP SEIS SFR 1471 s 
Prov. Battalion, 16th Infantry.. 1460 9 
2d Battalion, 7th F. A......... 1453 10 


Prov. Battalion, 18th Infantry. 1449 ll 
Co.’s C, D, E, F, ist Engineers 1430 12 
Prov. Battalion, 26th Infantry.. 1424 13 
2d Battalion, 28th Infantry.... 1419 14 
Ist Battalion. 26th Infantry.... 1410 15 
7th F. A. (less 2d Battalion). 1409 16 
3d Battalion, 16th Infantry.... 1377 17 
lst Battalion, 28th Infantry.... 1370 18 
Prov. Battalion, 28th Infantry. 1341 19 
2d Battalion, 26th Infantry.... 1333 20 
2d Battalion, 16th Infantry.... 1332 21 


Out in Minnesota the small bore 
team of the 3d Infantry, Col. W. C. 
Sweeney commanding, fired twenty- 
four indoor matches and won twenty- 
one of them. The regiment believes 
that it has set a new army record for 
the number of matches fired and for 
consistent gallery shooting. The 3d 














A Fresh Delight for 
Writers 


Writers for years have known and en- 
joyed the super-ease and smoothness of 
operation of the L C Smith typewriter. 


To all old friends of the L C Smith 
and to the writing fraternity at large we 
now offer the New L C Smith, with sev- 
eral features of added appeal. 


Note the enclosed design, giving the 
machine a more finished and attractive 
appearance. This also protects the inner 
working parts from dust and dirt. The 
new rimless keyboard reduces annoying ; 
light reflections and makes typing easier L C Smith 
and faster. 





All of the well-known special features of the L C Smith have been retained 
—precision ball-bearing typebars, interchangeable platens, built-in decimal 
tabulator and choice of right or left carriage return. You are now given 
the added choice of finish—Standard Black or Walnut Green. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
1025 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me latest folders on the New L C Smith, with more information about rimless keys. 
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Infantry scores have ranged from 2,437 
to 2.550 out of a possible 2,800 points 
for a 7-man team. The average for 
team members was 357 out of a possi- 
ble 400. Capt. R. F. Arnold and Lieut. 
L. L. Skinner coached the squad of 
fifteen men from which the team of 
seven shooting members was chosen for 
each match. 

In addition to firing in the Division 
Small Bore Match, the 16th Infantry 
claims the title of undefeated champion 
in its class. Its 7-man indoor gallery 
rifle team competed in four telegraphic 
matches and one shoulder-to-shoulder 
match without a single setback. In one 
stiff match the 16th Infantry scored the 
high total of 2,581 out of a possible 
2,800. The team was composed entirely 
of enlisted men, none of whom was a 
distinguished shot. Lieut. P. H. Kron, 
16th Infantry, coached the team. 

The small bore rifle team of the 29th 
Infantry, Col. Harrison Pendleton, Jr., 
commanding, showed the results of the 
intensive system of training that it re- 
ceived from Major J. R. Brooke by 


completing a successful season with 
victories in two telegraphic matches. 
Within the regiment, Company F 
won the 29th Infantry Championship 
by taking all of its matches. The 
keen competition and closely contested 
matches aroused much interest in the 
regiment. 

The 34th Infantry, Col. A. T. Smith 
commanding, won third place in the 7th 
Infantry’s Small Bore Match, fired on 
March 1, 1929. Twenty-two teams from 
the Regular Infantry Regiments in the 
United States were entered in this match. 
Sgt. D. L. LaRue of Company G had 
the second highest individual score with 
382 out of a possible 400. The 34th 
Infantry team also won third place in 
the N.R.A. Regimental Championship 
Match for the III Corps Area. In this 
match the 34th Infantry score was 
higher than that of the winning teams 
in five corps area, was higher than that 
of any other Regular Army regiment in 
the III Corps Area, and was lower than 
the scores of any two other teams from 
the whole Regular Army. 





The National Guard Infantry 


Putting National Guard Graduates of the Infantry 
School to Work 


LizUTENANT Cotonet Ciarence A. Ornporr, 161st Infantry 


T HAS been noticed that applica- 

tions of National Guard officers for 
enrollment as students at the Company 
Officers’ Course at the Infantry School 
are increasing year after year. There 
are many reasons for this, chief among 
them being that the value of the 
courses offered is being more generally 
appreciated. The number which can 
be accommodated with the present 





facilities and funds available for pay 
and mileage is as a general rule limited 
to one to each regiment. In order to 
promote the efficiency of the National 
Guard the course at the school should 
be made available to a greater number 
of officers or an enlarged use should be 
made of the professional education 
received by those who do complete the 
course. For obvious reasons any dis- 











No.3 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 





PRESSURE GUN IN POSITION FOR FIRING 


Speed with Safety 








Te secure the utmost speed or 
v 


elocity of the shot charge with 
safety to shooters, pressure tests 
are necessary and are made regu- 
larly by the powder maker, the 
ammunition company and the gun 
manufacturer. 
Starting, with the powder, where 
speed begins, the pressures devel- 





oped by various powders are tested Sectional View of Pressure an ample margin of safety. Th 


in the laboratories of the du Pont Gauge Showing Location ammunition loaders repeat fund 
of Piston and Piston Hole 


Company. The pressure gauge is a 
very strongly constructed gun with a chamber 
made to standard dimensions. It is provided 
with a hole in the barrel directly above the 
chamber. Into this is tightly fitted a sliding 
piston. A lead cylinder is held securely be- 
tween this piston and an adjustable anvil 
mounted on the barrel. The shells to be 
tested have a hole cut the same diameter as 
that of the piston and in a position that 
brings it directly under the piston. When the 
shot is fired, the expanding powder gases 
drive the piston sharply against the soft lead 
cylinder and compress it. The amount of 
compression is a measure of the pressure 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaws 
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SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 























developed. This pressure test, 
which provides a safety control, is 
frequently made during the manv- 
facture of du Pont smokeless pov- 
ders. Every und of du Pont 
powder must develop the pressure 
specified by the ammunition 
makers, who, in conjunction with 
the gunmakers, have worked out 


mentally the same tests when 
loading du Pont powders, under typical 
manufacturing conditions. 
The gunmaker likewise makes tests for safety 
—the most important of which is designated, 
“The Definitive Proof of the Gun.” In this 
test the gun is subjected to a pressure from 
25 per cent to 40 per cent greater than the 
service pressure thus providing the necessary 
margin of safety. The use of elaborate testing 
equipment operated and supervised by bel- 
listic experts ensures the uniformity o 
performance of du Pont Smokeless Powders 
and the consequent satisfaction and safety 
of shooters. 
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cussion of the first alternative would 
be useless here. 

Instructions governing selection of 
candidates for the courses are explicit, 
that officers recommended shall be 
chosen with a- view to their use as 
instructors upon their return to home 
stations. In the Regular Army, where 
a great majority of the officers have 
completed the course, the individual 
proficiency of the student may be the 
objective. But with us, while the in- 
dividual proficiency of the officer may 
be an important incident, the attain- 
ment thereof should under present con- 
ditions be subordinated to his value to 
his organization. 

If this conception of the relations 
between the Infantry School and the 
National Guard is not inaccurate, the 
school must give the student a better 
understanding of how he can apply 
his knowledge to advantage. The 
wonderful progress made in the school 
reflects great credit on its faculty. Its 
methods of instruction are the envy 
and even the model of many secular 
institutions of learning. But does the 
school make any effort to assist the 
graduate in using his education. A per- 
fectly fair answer would be that it is 
a matter lying with the regimental or 
battalion commander and the individ- 
ual. As a rule the senior officers are 
men who have not had the benefit of a 
course at Benning. The captain or 
lieutenant fresh from school is apt to 
be looked upon with some disfavor if 
he should suggest changes in training 
schedules or programs of instruction 
embodying substantial departures from 
established forms. Worse than that, 
the graduate has some reluctance in 
going to his commanding officer and 
offering the suggestion or advice that 
‘ certain form of instruction is con- 
silered preferable over the one in use. 


Would it not be practical if some con- 
tact could be established between the 
Infantry School and the regimental 
commander, to the end that the latter 
be educated to use the graduate? It 
seems to be the policy in the Regular 
Army, when a field officer is relieved 
from a staff detail and sent to com- 
mand an organization, to send him first 
to the Infantry School, where he is 
given a refresher course of about six 
weeks. Manifestly he does not have 
the time to go into details of unit 
training. What his attention is prob- 
ably centered on is methods of instruc- 
tion and the use of the facilities he will 
find awaiting him when he assumes 
command of his new organization. 

Many regimental and battalion com- 
manders are content to allow the 
graduate to confine his activities to the 
unit to which he is assigned. At sta- 
tions to which no instructor is detailed, 
graduates ought to conduct schools for 
company officers, and particularly for 
noncommissioned officers. It takes 
more than a suggestion from a grad- 
uate to convince a commanding officer 
he should abandon the technique of 
1917 for the more modern methods 
taught at the school. 

These suggestions are offered because 
I believe many regimental and battal- 
ion commanders fail to appreciate 
fully the value of the instruction given 
the student at the Infanury School. 
Any station where two or more units 
are located ought to maintain a con- 
solidated noncommissioned officers’ 
school, with available graduates as in- 
structors. At one station of this regi- 
ment such a school is conducted this 
vear for the first time. Attendance at 
this school has been remarkable. From 
past experience it can be safely said 
this attendance is not through compul- 
sion but is due entirely to the fact that 
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Your Jimmy Pipe 
The Golfer's Pals .. . 


RACTICALLY every golfer has 

a “Pal of the Green’”’—a pipe, a 
club, an old pair of shoes or a favor- 
ite ball. Round after round, day 
after day, they go together. 

Such is the esteem in which golfers 
hold the Click Colonel—the golf ball 
built to withstand the hardest blows, 
yet to respond deftly to the most 
delicate putt or approach. It snaps 
from your club as an arrow from a 
bow and flies down the fairway 
straight and true. Satisfaction and 
dependability make the new Click 
Colonel a regular “Pal of the Green.” 


Sold by all 
Professionals and 
Sporting Goods 
Dealers 


en 
$Q.00 


per doz. 





St. Mungo Manufacturing Co. 
of America 
121-123 Sylvan Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Colonel Golf Balls 


In both Dimpled and Meshed markings 
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‘Three Point” 
Night 
Landings 


The ocean wayfarer is not the only 
navigator who is warned of danger 
and guided safely into port by never- 
failing beacon lights. The aviator. 
too, is directed along a safe route to 
his port by dependable illumination. 
In the development of effective and 
economical airport lighting, Westing- 
house has played an important part. 
Westinghouse floodlight projectors 
sweep the landing field with a soft, 
non-glaring light, showing the pilot 
every surface condition. 
Westinghouse also manufactures mi- 
carta propellers for various types of 
planes. These propellers are extreme 
ly durable and light in weight. They 
have adjustable pitch and are unaf- 
fected by moisture or change in 
temperature. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 


@) 
Westinghouse 
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the instruction is made so interesting 
the men literally “eat it up.” The 
suggestion of contact between the 
school and our regimental or battalion 
commanders is analogous to the re- 
fresher course of the Regular Army. 

To summarize: 

i. Great care should be exercised by 
regimental commanders in selection of 
candidates for the school. 

2. Following graduation there should 
be some contact between the school 
and the commanding officers to enable 


the graduate to put into practical use 
his newly acquired professional educa- 
tion. 

3. The widest use commensurate 
with local conditions should be made 
of the graduate for the benefit of all 
units at his station. 

4. Commanding officers should sub- 
ordinate their individual ideas of train- 
ing to the methods taught at the 
Infantry School, in the interest of 
uniformity of instruction of the Na- 
tional Guard as a whole. 





The Infantry Reserves 


Fort SNELLING officers will take a 
prominent part in the annual Spring 
Round-up of Wisconsin Reserve officers 
at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, on May 4. 
Col. W. C. Sweeney will conduct the 
infantry round-table discussion, and 
there will be addresses by Col. W. B. 
Graham and Major Bernard Lentz. A 
3d Infantry squad and squads from a 
number of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
colleges and military academies and 
National Guard units will compete in 
a squad drill competition. It is ex- 
pected that from 200 to 300 Reserve 
officers will be present. 


Tue 3157H Inrantry, 79th Division, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, held its 
annual military ball in the Gold Room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
Wednesday evening, April 3. As one 
of the features of the evening, the 315th 
Infantry Veterans’ Association pre- 
sented to Mr. Harry Mackey, Mayor 
of Philadelphia, the French Flag which 
flew over the citadel of Verdun, France, 
from 1914 to 1918. This flag had been 


presented to a committee of the Vet- 
erans’ Association last August on the 
occasion of its visit to Verdun in the 
interests of the Association’s Memorial 
which will be erected in Nantillois and 
dedicated in May, 1930. Mr. Rene 
Weiller, French Consul of Philadel- 
phia, made the presentation to Mayor 
Mackey in the name of the Veterans’ 
Association. In his acceptance speech 
Mayor Mackey put the flag back into 
the hands of the Association for safe- 
keeping, with a charge that it be valued 
highly and held sacred. 

Col. Jos. Klapp Nicholls and distin- 
guished visitors then reviewed the regi- 
ment. To the 1,200 persons present, 
many of whom were seeing their first 
military formation, the picture was a 
vivid one. 








Notigg: The Secretary requests 
that any members who have no 
further use for copies of the Jan- 
uary INFANTRY JOURNAL send 
them to the Association. 
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“Please do! 


. .. they’re so fragrant. I may 
be a bit old-fashioned, I don’t 
smoke myself, but if I did /’d 
rather have a Chesterfield.”” ___— 
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Fragrant, yes... and mild too, but not so 
mild that the flavor and richness get 
lost; remember, THEY SATISFY! 


Chesterfield 


...mild enough for anybody 
and yet THEY SATISFY 





Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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HE ASSOCIATION has on hand a _ formation. It therefore asks members 

large amount of information on the of the Regular Army to fill in this form, 
adequacy or inadequacy of the pay of detach it from the Journan, and send 
the Army. There are a few points, how- it in to the Secretary of the Associa- 
ever, on which it desires additional in- _ tion. 





Rank EES 
per day schedule (without considering limitation)....¢.. 
Total pay and allowances... { drawn (as affected by limitation when on commutation 
ON PRAISES, Sas. REM Sd ees IS] 

Dependents as claimed for pay: . : i 

Adults, male................; adults, female................ 4 it 

Minors, male................ § AE niseinssienit ; minors, female................; ages................ . ) 
Additional persons who are in fact partially or wholly dependents, but who cannot be so ) | 
Quarters occupied (house—apartment—hotel). | 
Location of quarters (excellent—good—fair—poor). 
Number of rooms occupied (exclusive of halls, pantries, etc.). : 


Expense of maintaining quarters: 


Purchase installments and carrying charges, less equity $.............; rental $......... 
light @..iiscdan : beet Bn ue & ae ; garage $................; repairs $........ 
taxes $.............; Insurance on real estate and improvements $................ 


Special expenses: 


Local taxes from which exempt on an Army post $ 


Special insurance not carried on an Army post $ 


Docter $ caisson s dentist 6.0... ; medicine $ 











Number. Se (To be filled in by the Secretary) 


(To be detached by the Secretary) 
RES aoe 
Number... .... (To be filled in by the Secretary) 
561 
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“Tp Wak A Mite For A Came. | 





